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de la LANGUE FRANCAISE 
au CANADA 


Based on Littré-Beaujean’s Dictionary of the French Language 
and completed by Prof. Louis-Alexandre Belisle, for ten years teacher 
of Business French at Laval University School of Commerce, author 
of several teaching manuals and translator of more than 17 technical 
books. Professor Belisle added more than 12,900 modern words and 
definitions, 4,300 French-Canadian words and acceptions, and some 
2,200 new acceptions of existing French words to the Littré-Beaujean 
Dictionary. 


This NEW FRENCH-CANADIAN DICTIONARY Contains: 


@ Current French words and definitions corresponding to those 
given by the best and most recent dictionaries published in Paris. 


PLUS— 


@ Words coined by French-Canadians and acceptions peculiar to 
their language of words normally used in France. 
All typically French-Canadian words and acceptions are clearly 
identified by a fleur-de-lis to preclude any confusion. Ex- 
amples are given wherever useful, illustrating by current French- 
Canadian expressions the way each word acquired its particular 
meaning. 


PUBLISHED BY MONTHLY INSTALMENTS SINCE JANUARY 
1955. . . Each instalment: 64 pages, some 3,500 entries and 150 
illustrations. 


Group subscriptions can be arranged for as little as 50c. per month 
for the duration of the school year (10 months). 


SEND 10c, for SPECIMEN 16-PAGE SECTION. 


BELISLE, EDITEUR—2 et 4, rue St-Jacques—QUEBEC 2, P.Q. 
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A New Approved Series... 





by 
W. F. H. Whitmarsh and Dr. G. A. Klinck 
Books I and II of PARLONS FRANCAIS!, approved by the Department 
of Education in Ontario, provides a complete French course for 
grades 9 to 12. A set of gramophone records for Book I is available 


at $4.50. Examintion copies, or more detailed description, will be 
sent on request. 


BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY 


This world-famous dictionary, newly revised and brought up-to-date, is 
known for its compactness, rich selection of phrases, and the methods 
used to simplify reference. It is attractively bound and is printed in 
extremely clear type on excellent paper; the French-English and 
English-French divisions appear on the same page; gender is indicated 
by different type; the translations are modern. Included also is a useful 
reference section on grammar rules, verb conjugations, and special word 
lists. Available in the following sizes and bindings: 

Large (742” x 5”) Cloth, Ordinary paper 

SPOOL CO REA”) ROMER, OLRING DORIIOD ciscncscsorcssssnsvenscesssannnnnencseaned 

Pocket (5”% x 34%”) Rexine, India paper ............ 

Pocket (5%” x 3%”) Leather, India paper 


Les Belles Histoires byC.A.Roe - - - 


A collection of twenty French tales, carefully graduated and selected, 
with complete vocabulary and exercises. Grade 10. 


Enfants de ParisbyC.A.Roe - - - - - - - - - 80¢. 
An exciting detective story set in Paris which gives an authentic picture 
of the French way of life. Grades 11 or 12. 


Le Sout Du Gouffre by Maxine - - - - - - - - 906. 


Adventure in 17th century Canada. Grades 11 or 12. 


Longmans, Green 20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16 
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Ready in July 
The Revised 
COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS, PART 1 


by 
E. B. and J. E. TRAVIS 


Revised for use in Canadian Schools 


by 


F. C. A. JEANNERET 
E. E. HISLOP and M. H. LAKE 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE REVISION ARE: 


Interesting, new reading selections, with many of the most satis- 
factory older ones retained. 


Vocabulary — the new edition presents a minimum basic 
vocabulary, which the student is expected to master, and new 
vocabulary is built on this foundation. There is a vocabulary for 


every reading selection and a full vocabulary at the back—both 
with phonetic symbols. 


A word-study section, which frequently includes definitions, 
follows each reading lesson. 

Exposition of grammar and accompanying exercises are revised 1n 
line with the recommendations of numerous practising teachers. 


The final exercise in each lesson is not directly connected with it 
but is specially designed to familiarize the student with vocabulary 
used in everyday life. These exercises take the form of topics for 
prose compositions, and free compositions with adequate help for 
the student. 


A re-designed format and type-face and handsome, new illus- 
trations. 
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0.M.L.T.A. CONVENTION PROGRAMME 


TUES., APRIL 12, 1955—Women’s Union Theatre, U. of T. (87 St. George St.) 


9.15 a.m.—SPANISH SUB- a Pe a Mr. M. F. Lafratta, 
tral H. S. of Commerce, Toronto. 


“PROBLEMAS DEL ESPANOL ACTUAL”, Mr. Thomas Bartroli, 


University of Western Ontario. 
DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS. 
9.15 a.m.—GERMAN SUB-SECTION: coer Mr. David Elder, 
urlington District High School. 
“DAS ZEITUNGSWESEN IN DER DEUTSCHEN BUNDESRE- 
PUBLIK”, Dr. Edgar Gerwin, Press and Cultural Attaché, Embassy 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, Ottawa. 
DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS. 


10.30 a.m.—WHOLE SECTION—Women’s Union Theatre. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
11.00 a.m.—1. “BRINGING THE TRIVIA OF FRENCH LIFE INTO THE 
CLASSROOM”, Miss Pauline Bondy, Kennedy C. I., Windsor. 
2. “WHAT IS THE VOCABULARY OF COMMON DAILY 
OCCURRENCE?” Mr. Morris Sniderman, Port Credit H.S. 
3. “HOW TO USE THE TAPE RECORDER TO THE BEST 
ADVANTAGE”, Professor Eugéne Joliat, U. of T. 
12.30 pm.—LUNCHEON AT THE DOVERCOURT PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. ADDRESS by Monsieur J. Beauroy, Consul 
Général de France, “LA FRANCE ET LA RECONSTRUC- 
TION EUROPEENNE.” 


4.00 pm.—TEA IN SENIOR COMMON ROOM OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. SHOWING OF FRENCH FILMS, Room 6. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1955—Women’s Union Theatre. 


9.00 a.m. mo SECTION. 
. “FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN FRENCH 
SCHOOLS”, Miss Marie Stock, McMaster University. 
2. “WANTED— SUITABLE GRADE XIII AUTHORS TEXTS”, 
Mr. Albert Bartley, Jr., Sir Adam Beck C.I., London. 


9.50 a.m.—_INTERMISSION 


10.00 a.m.—Dr. Emile de Sauzé, Professor Emeritus, Western Reserve 
University: “L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES 
MODERNES DANS LES ECOLES PRIMAIRES ET DANS 
LES ECOLES SECONDAIRES”. 

11.00 a.m.—DISCUSSION OF SUGGESTIONS to be made to the Department 
of Education: Mr. J. J. McKerrow, Etobicoke C. I. 
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FRENCH IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

In 1950 a new language programme was introduced in British 
Columbia. The three year course was abandoned, objectives were 
reshuffled, and different texts with records to accompany them were 
introduced. Our Secondary School Programme in Grades 9 to 12 
now offers two possibilities—a two year course or a four year course. 
Two years only of a language will now admit a pupil to the University 
—a situation which many thinking people deplore. For years’ study 
will give a student a “major” in the language, and obviously a much 
better grasp of the subject. This double standard in languages 
means that in Grade 13, or first year University, two courses must 
be provided, one to suit the needs of those who have had two years 
preparation (taken at any time during their four years in High 
School), and another to accommodate those who have had four years. 

The official emphasis, in all courses, has passed from the passive 
“reading method” French introduced in the thirties, to a more active 
and direct presentation of the language. The texts chosen to carry 
cut these objectives are O’Brien-Lafrance Junior French for the first 
two years, and Travis and Travis Cours Moyen Part I for the final 
years, with additional reading in the third year from de Sauzé Lisons 
Donec, and in the fourth year from Stock and Stock Recueil de Lectures. 

The perfect text has yet to be found, and these books undoubtedly 
have their shortcomings, but they do emphasize certain things we 
consider important—the development of the ability to speak, read, 
write and understand spoken French, and the evolution of a cultural 
background of knowledge concerning the history, geography, institu- 
tions, art, literature and contemporary civilization of France and 
French Canada. The aim is mastery of the texts, with insistence 
upon the quality of the work. 

The course is comprehensive. Reading is a frequent exercise, 
essential and functional grammar is emphasized, written composition 
is encouraged, vocabularies are drilled and assigned for memoriza- 
tion, realia abound in the classroom (or should), and interest 1s 
created in French culture with a view to bringing about an improved 
understanding of the French people. Best of all, spoken French is 
stressed. The book, Junior French, makes it possible for the 
pupil to use the language from the very first lesson. Immediately 
he has a feeling of power and accomplishment. French lives for him. 
The ten introductory lessons in Junior French feature the mem- 
orization of a series of connected phrases which the student may 
use and vary. They are supposed to develop a feeling for sentence 
structure, and to become a part of the pupil’s natural thought. I 
think they do. Certainly our students are more fluent, and more in- 
terested. Also, they speak more correctly, because the memorized 
sentences afford a good exercise in pronunciation, particularly if 
they are carefully presented and drilled orally first. Junior French 
rightly considers pronunciation an integral and vital part of 
the work in the early stages, and I would say that the method 
advocated is a middle course between mere imitation and phoneties. 
There is some elementary and fundamental instruction in the forma- 
tion of the most troublesome sounds as a means to better pronuncia- 
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tion. There is a restricted use of phonetics symbols. The students re- 
cognize the important ones as an aid to correct pronunciation, but they 
do not have to reproduce them. In most classes there is no time 
for an extended and serious study of phonetics. But time must be 
made for oral work, from the outset. 

Unquestionably, this oral work catches the fancy of our students 
and they are vastly intrigued by the new language when they first 
plunge into it. It is our job to keep alive this initial spark of en- 
thusiasm and interest. To my mind, the present course provides 
abundantly for that, but I shall mention only a few of the many 
possibilities. Teachers are encouraged to have students put to con- 
versational use the new vocabulary and idioms that are part of the 
daily lessons. Dialogues are prepared and acted out. Students 
participate in and listen to the six French broadcasts produced an- 
nually by CBU. Our pupils discusss current events as well as the 
weather. They sing. They prepare charades, oral descriptions, 
scenes from plays, and present them in class, in the French Club, in 
Assembly, or at festivals. They listen to French records of all 
kinds—sounds, conversations, opera, folk songs, popular songs. They 
play games in odd moments. They write to their correspondents in 
France. They read newspapers and magazines from Montreal and 
Paris, and books not on their course, as outside reading. They see 
the occasional film or film slide after the necessary class preparation. 
They observe and absorb (we trust) the changing procession of 
classroom posters, and the pictures of French scenes, French life, 
and French art. 

There is plenty in the British Columbia programme to appeal to 
any enthusiastic teacher, and enough to interest all types of students. 
Actually twice the time we have at our disposal would be necessary 
to fit in all the things that could be utilized to enrich each lesson. 
As every good teacher will agree, it takes stamina and energy to 
teach such a programme properly, for besides the strain of constant 
classroom oral work, there is a tremendous amount of home cor- 
rection—dictation, answers to questions, free compositions, and note 
books. But the objectives, we feel, are worthwhile, and we do our 
best to realize them. They present a challenge to the teacher and, 
we hope, a rewarding adventure of discovery to the student. 


—Sadie M. Boyles. 


Les Maitres Conteurs edited by David Steinhauer. 225 pages, Macmillan, 

1954, $1.75. 

This anthology of ten French short stories which has been prescribed 
for Grade XIII for 1955-56 will be welcome. It contains around 120 pages 
of reading material, some of it appearing for the first time in a school 
anthology. The editing and exercises are of the high order we have been 
accustomed to in Grade XIII texts. Mr. Steinhauer has introduced several 
innovations: (a) Explanations of linguistic difficulties, in French, and 
where necessary, in English, appear at the bottom of each page. (b) Ex- 
haustive exercises on comprehension, pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, 
and translation, follow each story. (c) There is an English-French as well 
as a French-English vocabulary. si 
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CAN WE TEACH FRENCH? 


The French language enjoys at least one privilege in the province 
of Ontario, that of being most commonly chosen as a glaring example 
of the many shortcomings of the educational system. The consensus 
among students, alumni and parents seems to be that French is one 
subject that schools are unable to teach with any effectiveness. 


Before going any further, let us state firmly that such views are 
unfair to the unfortunate teacher of French, who might indeed be 
more inclined to regard with misgivings the results of his (or her) 
unremitting efforts, if a greater measure of success were achieved 
in other disciplines. But is this the case? After a few years 
teaching in this country, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
students are just as deficient in general education as they are in 
French: I remember a promising Honours student who wrote of 
Shakespeare, Moliére and Goethe as though they had been con- 
temporaries. Another offered electrocutioner as a translation for 
bourreau, in a text beginning with: “Le 22 janvier 1793”. I have 
found an alarming number of young people to whom the map of 
Europe was nothing but a happily forgotten jig-saw puzzle. Ina 
class of 30, nobody knew who had been reigning either in France 
or in England in 1670. Now if the knowledge of students is so scant 
in the fields of history, geography and literature, why reproach them 
only with their ignorance of French? 

One reason might be that, whereas most subjects in the curri- 
culum are conveniently put aside as soon as final examinations are 
over, French has no such luck. Since nobody has so far thought of 
enlivening social intercourse with quiz-questions about chemistry, 
physics or mathematics, you may cut quite an acceptable figure in 
the average drawing-room with only the flimsiest notions about these 
subjects. Teachers of Spanish and German may thank their stars 
that Ontario happens to be some distance away from Mexico, Spain 
and Germany. Quebec on the contrary is uncomfortably close, and, 
even in Ontario, it is not unusual to meet French-speaking people. 
Your deficiencies in French will not be easily concealed: let one 
of your friends take you to a place where “French is spoken”, and 
he will watch closely for every word that escapes your lips—even 
though he may not know the language himself—and you will read 
envy, or irony, or ill-disguised contempt on his face, according to the 
quality of your performance. French is about the only subject for 


which examinations are held at all seasons by stern self-appointed 
examiners. 


It is then an arguable opinion that French is no exception, and 
that students do not appear to be better acquainted with other 
disciplines. Yet it must be granted that results achieved in the 
teaching of one of the two official languages of this country fall 
below expectations. Some prejudices and misconceptions, faulty 
methods of instruction, as well as ill-prepared teachers, all bear 
their share of responsibility for this situation. 

Too many people, for one thing, are under the impression that the 
ability to learn a language is a rare gift, that most students are not 
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so gifted, and may therefore be forgiven their failures. Experience 
shows however that only a few pupils, possibly 5 or 10 per cent. at 
most of the school population, are impervious to language. The others 
are more prone to resist the method than the language itself. It is 
also to be regretted that teachers should hold opposite views as to the 
value of modern languages, some maintaining that the practical 
advantages are by far the most important, while others are convinced 
that a language is just another cultural tool, similar, though inferior, 
to a classical tongue. 


Prejudices I need hardly dwell upon, since everybody is only too 
well aware of the political, racial and religious barriers which divide 
Ontario from Quebec. No doubt these barriers are slowly being 
lowered, and commendable speeches are heard in both provinces 
about Canadian unity and the necessity of getting better acquainted 
with one’s neighbours. But this is little enough in view of what 
might so easily be done: the opportunity for cultural exchange 
between two different civilizations are greater here than anywhere 
in the world. There is no border, no need for visas, no money ex- 
change problem. To go to Quebec, or to come to Ontario, involves 
nothing more difficult than the purchase of a railway ticket. And yet 
no large exchange of students and teachers is organized, or even 
seriously encouraged. Both provinces seem to be on the defensive, 
entrenched in their respective fortresses, the while exchanging com- 
pliments across “no man’s land”. Canada is no longer a colony, but 
she certainly finds it difficult to assert herself as a bilingual nation. 
And yet what has the English-speaking community to lose or be afraid 
of, supported as it is by British immigration and the 150 million in- 
habitants of the U.S.A.? Nor are the Québécois’ fears more justified: 
for centuries the Bretons in France have had no schools of their 
own, their language has never been officially recognized; only 
because of conscription have they had to go into the wide French 
world. The Breton language is nonetheless very much alive. And 
so is Breton Catholicism. 


I do not propose to take part in the battle about teaching methods. 
The very fact that such a battle has been waged for decades, and 
inconclusively, shows only too plainly that no method is of universal 
application. The temperament of each teacher, his training, the 
age and origin of the students, have to be reckoned with. 
I only wish that the English language possessed an accurate 
equivalent of “langue vivante”, which is the phrase in use in France 
for what we call a modern or foreign language. If more people were 
aware of the “living” quality of a modern language, a number of mis- 
understandings would vanish, and the teaching would gain in effec- 
tiveness. A classical or “dead” language can be taught through 
methods not unlike those of mathematics or any other science. Not 
so a living language. A student of anatomy will learn a great deal 
by studying a corpse. He can take take it apart, dissect it, then put 
the different limbs and organs together again. Likewise you can 
take apart and dissect a language, not unprofitably: so you will have 
learned something about the structure of that language. But try 
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and put it together again, and you will get nothing but the corpse 
of your language, for there is, unfortunately (or fortunately), some- 
thing in life, and in a living tongue, which defies the powers of in- 
tellectual analysis alone. A large vocabulary, a sound knowledge of 
etymology and formal grammar, by no means guarantee that a single 
idiomatic sentence will be spoken. The analysis is always possible, 
the artificial synthesis rarely a success. Many teachers are never- 
theless too easily tempted to kill the language in order to study it: 
hence the evils of the grammatical method used to the exclusion of 
any other. (Hence also the convenient but deceptive division of a 
language into its oral, aural and written elements). If ideas alone 
were the substance of a language, syntax and vocabulary would 
suffice. But actually a living language is a mysterious compound 
of feelings and ideas, and expresses a peculiar movement of the mind 
and soul. A student well grounded in grammar, and furnished with 
a large enough vocabulary, will indeed be quite capable of communi- 
cating his ideas, though not his feelings or emotions. What he says 
will be dull, dry, and foreign-sounding. Life will have been left 
out. To him the language is a painfully reconstructed piece of 
machinery, not the living organism it should be. 

The suggested remedy is: “Send this student to the foreign 
country”, which is not a bad suggestion. But why? Because, abroad, 
and for the first time, the student will be steeped, not in problems 
of syntax or semantics, but in life itself. He will witness situations 
and hear phrases suited to these situations; very soon he will be able 
‘to reproduce the same phrases whenever a similar situation is re- 
peated. But why should we wait for this hypothetical visit abroad 
to acquaint our pupils with the living language? Admittedly it is 
difficult to create the propitious atmosphere and to conjure up more 
than interesting situations in a classroom. That such an atmosphere 
and such situations will be artificial, is also true. But a competent 
teacher ought to be able to hide the artificiality. Intelligence alone 
will fail to discover what prompts an Englishman to say: “All right” 
in situations in which actually nothing is right; one may know the 
meanings of the individual word how, you, and do, and still be puzzled 
when hearing people greet each other with: “How do you do.” Simi- 
larly “Tiens, tiens” escapes any attempt at logical explanation; but, 
even in a classroom, countless situations will occur, calling for the 
use of tiens, tiens, and the meaning of the phrase in various contexts 
will soon be grasped. 

If methods taking into account the living element of the language 
were more widespread than they are at present, the child would, at 
any stage of his studies, be in possession of a tool ready to use. He 
would be truly bilingual, within the limits of his vocabulary. By 
contrast, there must be something radically wrong in most present 
practices, when such simple questions as: “Quelle heure est-il?” is 
answered, in a large freshman class, by a look of dumb amazement 
on half the faces, and, after a few moments seemingly devoted to 
profound and painful cogitation, by such “approximate” statements 


as: “Il fait beau temps” by a majority of the other half of the 
students. 
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The choice of a method is closely linked with the age of the 
student. Learning a language will not so much enrich one’s per- 
sonality as add another personality. And this second personality 
must be acquired early, at any event before the changes attendant 
on puberty have set in and crystallized the first personality. This 
is most important in the case of boys who at 18 are already adults 
with well-defined characters—and new voices. It is too late then 
to make them play at learning a language. They will be self- 
conscious in class, afraid of being laughed at. Girls remain more 
receptive, more likely to acquire a new personality at any time in 
life. They are thus often our best students at college. Experience 
shows that it is before pupils are 14 that they learn with ease the 
indispensable basic idioms. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that few children can learn two languages from kindergarten without 
their native tongue suffering in the process. But if ten or eleven 
were the starting time, by then the native tongue would be sufficiently 
“assise” not to be disturbed by the secondary language, and the 
essentials of the latter could be taught effectively during the three 
or four years preceding puberty. 

There is no need to do away with grammar, even in the early 
stages, but the time allotted it should be restricted to a minimum. 
Ten minutes every hour should be more than enough, and grammatical 
remarks could be made in English, as a foreign terminology is of little 
use to the pupil and should not be allowed to clutter up his memory. 
The remaining fifty minutes could then be devoted to the actual 
teaching and learning of the language, and no English should be used 
during these fifty minutes. The constant use of the foreign language 
will make for slow progress, and very little reading matter will be 
covered in one year; but this is immaterial: let no teacher believe 
that he has wasted his time simply because he has failed to cover the 
text-book. In fact it is far easier, far more comfortable to translate 
a text, and to comment upon it, however fully, in one’s native tongue, 
than to bring life to a foreign language, and to a class, by speaking. 
by asking and answering questions, all the while selecting words and 
expressions suited to the age and knowledge of the audience. 

To apply such methods, no teacher will be too well-qualified. 
And well-qualified teachers are scarce. I know of institutions which 
leave the teaching of modern language to teachers incapable of the 
simplest conversation in correct French. 

Prerequisite to teaching, especially to teaching a foreign lan- 
guage, are patience and enthusiasm. The instructor must be 
willing to repeat the same phrase a score of time, if necessary. When 
he has realized that he has to be a living gramophone, he will be 
less inclined to clamour for teaching “aids”. Enthusiasm is no less 
essential. Whenever it threatens to subside, it must be fanned up 
again by a trip to the country whose language is being taught. 

If teaching is to become alive, then it will be necessary to take 
all living conditions into account. Teaching must be topical: only what 
is of immediate import will touch the pupil. A good teacher will also 
remember that his classes are not only collections of individuals, but 
social bodies whose temper may vary from day to day, and may be 
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influenced by the absence of two or three students. A thousand 
“impondérables” count. A lecture may be a success one particular 
day with one particular group of students, and fail dismally some 
other day, or with some other class. The born teacher will sense 
what he may teach with greatest advantage at any given moment; 
he must therefore be granted a maximum of freedom. This does not 
mean that a certain amount of compulsion will not have to be exer- 
cised over the students, particularly over young pupils: a child may, 
unfortunately, not be attracted by such subjects as would prove of 
value to him later in life, when he can no longer recover the freshness 
and flexibility of mind necessary to acquire certain skills. Modern 
languages are in this respect in a sadder predicament than many other 
disciplines. One may start at any age on the study of history or 
philosophy but a language must be taught early, so that we may 
have to force a child of eleven into learning it, even if he cannot see 
the point of it since his own native tongue meets all his needs. Luckily 
this is also the age when the game-aspect of language learning will 
appeal to him, and make compulsion bearable. 

The teacher then requires the art and the science of teaching. 
The art is largely innate, the science is competently imparted by the 
Ontario College of Education. But he must also have mastered his 
subject, and that is the responsibility of the Universities. 

As things stand at present, the University instructor is faced with 
aun important task: after every registration he meets a new batch of 
freshmen, whose knowledge, instead of evoking a young sapling full 
of vigour, more closely resembles a set of little boxes, a few fairly 
well filled, others half-full, and most nearly empty, and his job is 
to fill up every little box. 

Of course, the only sensible thing to do would be to start again 
from scratch if it were not somewhat late, considering the age of 
the students, and if such a fresh beginning did not prove for the 
instructor, who is also supposed to teach literature, philology, and 
civilization, an almost insuperable assignment. Besides, many Uni- 
versity lecturers are imbued with lofty ideals and with a sense of 
the eminent dignity of their calling, and, while recognizing the 
importance of the practical side of a language, argue that a University 
is not a Berlitz school (and it must be granted that a brilliant Ph.D. 
has some justification for feeling that his mission involves activities 
more exciting than the perennial review of French irregular verbs.) 

Still a Berlitz school routine as to be used at some stage, and if 
high schools do not use it, then it is up to the University instructor 
to fill the gap. In this connection, the view is often upheld that the 
duty of the College professor is primarily to teach students how to 
think. This is not altogether incorrect, but after all it is French, 
and not thinking, which is our subject. If a student learns how to 
think, the teacher can hardly pat himself on the back, for who can 
be so presumptuous as to believe that he, and he alone, has taught 
anyone how to think? If, however, a hard-working student knows 
little or no French by graduation time, the teacher is clearly re- 
sponsible. A University, it is often pointed out, is not the place to 
train polyglot hotel doorkeepers. That is true. But it is no less 
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true that no University instructor should congratulate himself when 
hotel doorkeepers display a better practical knowledge of languages 
than the average graduate. 

The time is not far off when students will grow tired of leaving 
the University with a good grounding in grammar, and capable of 
performing the usual tricks at examinations, but unable to speak or 
write the language. If you take French, you presumably want to learn 
French, not simply to use French as a convenient tool for mental 
gymnastics. What woud the pupil think of the dancing master who, 
after long gruelling hours of tuition, would blandly tell him: Here you 
are, my dear fellow, I have done my best for you. Of course you can’t 
dance. But that hardly matters. See how flexible your joints have 
become!” 

I have already remarked that the unhappy University professor 
is expected to teach literature, historical grammar, etc., as well as 
language. Now, if the language is neglected, all the rest of the 
imposing superstructure will be built on shaky foundations. For 
who doubts that the foundation of literature is language, and that 
modern usuage should be the constant reference? It is no doubt 
feasible to read Aucassin et Nicolette or La Chanson de Roland, as 
though they were the products of an extinct civilization, just as one 
may conceive the possibility of studying Chaucer and Shakespeare 
with foreigners unacquainted with modern English. But is this 
sensible, or profitable? We expose our students, who experience 
trouble in writing the simplest paragraph in correct French, to 
master craftsmen of literary style, as though we did not know that 
part of the appeal of literature comes precisely from its using a 
language different from, and superior to, the language that we use 
as a mere means to communicate with our fellow-men in everyday life. 
And so we read to our students such lines as: “le vierge, le vivace, 
et le bel aujourd’hui” with the fond hope that their beauty will be 
miraculously disclosed to them, not, as it should be, by a comparison 
with the use which is made of the same words in everyday speech, 
but by an accumulation of learned comments—of course delivered in 
English “lest the fine points should escape them”. And yet the fine 
points escape them all the same, and others to boot, of no extra- 
ordinary fineness. 

When finally, after all due cramming, the students have taken the 
examinations, answered a few questions and a spotting test, showing 
that they know, not French, but some French, that they are capable 
not of appreciating French literature, but of remembering some of it, 
we turn them loose into the world with a degree testifying to their 
ability in French. Most of them will forget everything they have 
been taught and, possibly, like J. K. Jerome, “feel all the better for it’. 
But there are some who will be called to teach in their turn, and will 
send to college freshmen who will only too-obviously be their disciples. 
And thus the vicious circle is established. If we mean to break it, 
we must face the fact squarely that better high school teachers are the 
condition sine qua non of any reform, and that teachers will be better 
only when they have a thorough knowledge of their subject. Uni- 
versities may then resolve to produce competent teachers of the 
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language, even if it means neglecting the study of literature, semantics 
and philology for one or more generations of students. After one 
or two years of intensive training in the essentials of French, as it 
is currently spoken and written, the student could be sent abroad or 
to Quebec for a stay of at least six months, after which he should be 
ready to enter the field of literature. When these students graduate, 
they will perhaps know a little less about literary history than do our 
present students, but we may reasonably hope that they will have 
mastered the language. As teachers, they will send to the Uni- 
versities better crops of pupils, whose knowledge will at last be 
organic, integrated, and with whom it will be possible to take for 
granted that their linguistic ability is such as to permit an early and 
earnest excursion into the fields of properly academic pursuits. 

R. Fauconnier, Queen’s University, Kingston. 


Nore: The June issue will contain a further discussion of this subject by Prof. David M. Hayne. 


BRIEFLY NOTED: 
POEMES DE NOS JOURS, edited by Allison A. Martin, 88 pages, Clarke, 
Irwin, 1954. 60c. 
A good selection from nineteenth and twentieth century poets for Grades 
XII and XIII students arranged according to the following topics: la France; 
Travail et Plaisir; la Nature; des Animaux; Poémes Divers. There is a 
limited vocabulary of the more difficult words at the end of each y=. 
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THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


As a British teacher of French, who is in Canada on a year’s 
exchange, I am glad to have this opportunity of explaining briefly 
our system of Modern Language teaching in the High Schools of 
Great Britain. 

The whole educational system is more complex than that of 
Canada, but for practical purposes, I shall endeavour to give an idea 
of what is taking place in the State Schools of Great Britain because 
they are more numerous than the private ones, and they concern 
the education of the greatest number of students. Our system, too, 
is less centralized than that of Canada, and consequently there are 
differences of syllabus and curricula in the various counties and the 
individual schools, but as far as is possible I shall try to give a picture 
of the situation in a typical British High or Grammar School. 

Grammar School (or High School) education starts for the aver- 
age child at 11+ and continues compulsorily to the age of 16, and 
from then on voluntarily until the age of 18 or 19. Prior to the age 
oi 11 the average student has little or no modern language instruction 
in the Primary School. At 11+, he takes a written examination, 
generally in the form of aptitude tests in English, Arithmetic, and 
Intelligence, and on this result depends his future career. If he is 
successful, he spends at least five years in an academic grammar 
school, and if he is not successful he spends four years in a Secondary 
Modern School, which provides a good general education. As a 
further alternative he may embark at 13+ upon a technical education. 
Secondary Modern Schools offer little or no training in modern 
languages, but the Secondary Technical Schools often provide courses 
in French, or Spanish. 

The Secondary Grammar School course in Modern Languages is 
based upon the requirements of the General Certificate of Education 
examination. The “ordinary” level is taken normally at 15 or 16 
years, and for the average student requires four to five years’ tuition; 
the “advanced” level is taken at 17 or 18 after a further two years 
of study and the “scholarship” level is taken at 18 or 19 by the most 
gifted students who desire to win scholarships for entrance to the 
Universities. The papers of the G.C.E. examination are set by the 
examining body of each of the British Universities. Each school at- 
taches itself to one University and its students take the papers of 
that particular University. My own high school in England, for 
example, takes the Cambridge papers. The questions, therefore, 
of each set of papers vary, but all the Universities have come to an 
agreement on their particular requirements, and the certificates of 
each one have an equal standing throughout the Country. 

The “ordinary” level examination, as a general rule, comprises two 
papers and requires the student to offer unseen translations into and 
from the foreign language, and a free composition and a general com- 
prehension test in the language under study. In addition, there is 
usually a compulsory oral test which consists of a dictation passage 
and a conversation test in the language under examination. The 
oral tests are given either by the language teacher or an outside ex- 
aminer, according to the requirements of the University. 
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The syllabus for the ‘O’ level examination is devised so that after 
five years of study, the average student has a working knowledge, 
both written and oral, of the foreign language, and the standard 
required is comparable to that of Grade XIII. In order to achieve 
this, almost equal emphasis is placed on written and oral work, and 
four or five 40-minute periods per week are devoted to the subject, 
with approximately 1%zhours’ homework. 

The older student who has passed his ‘O’ level examination and 
who wishes to proceed to the ‘A’ and ‘S’ level of the G.C.E., is allotted 
approximately eight 40-minute periods per week for his foreign 
language and studies prescribed texts and authors and considerably 
more advanced prose composition and unseen translations. 

The Head of the Modern Language Department generally has a 
completely free choice of text books and reading matter, and he plans 
the course in his own way in order that ultimately after four or five 
years of study, the student may be successful in the ‘O’ level ex- 
amination. He is always looking for new text books in the hope of 
finding new material that will stimulate further the student’s interest 
and present to him as clearly as possible a living picture of everyday 
life in the country of the language under study. For the ‘A’ and ‘8’ 
levels, the texts and authors are decided upon by the University, and 
the Head of the Modern Language Department has only a limited 
choice of syllabus. 

Much is done outside the classroom today for Grammar School 
students to increase their interest in the foreign language. Ata 
small charge, pen friends are found for them, and during the Easter 
and Summer vacations, excursions are organized to all parts of West- 
ern, Northern, and Southern Europe. 

The exchange scheme, whereby students spend three or four weeks 
in each other’s houses during the holidays, has proved most success- 
ful too. Students are encouraged to partake of this opportunity from 
14 years upwards in order that they may have at least one visit abroad 
before the G.C.E. ‘O’ level examination. Results have shown that 
often a mediocre student has taken a much greater interest in his 
work after such a visit, and has achieved a creditable standard in 
his public examinations. — 

We Modern Language teachers in Britain face difficulties in our 
classrooms which are much the same as those of Canadian teachers, 
but we feel that in a rapidly changing postwar world, we too have our 
part to play in unravelling the problems that beset our countries, 
and that although we may not be able to turn all our students into 
linguists, we can in some small way through our teaching, make for 
a better understanding between nation and nation. 


Christina M. Scott, Exchange teacher from Luton Girls’ High School, 
Luton, Beds, England, at Port Credit High School. 


“TOPAZE” 

On April 5, at Hart House, the French company of actor's, “Les Tréteaux 
de Paris”, will present Marcel Pagnol’s comedy “Topaze”. Tickets at $1.50 
($1.00 for students) may be obtained at the theatre. Seats are not reserved. 

L 
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FRENCH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Lottie Hammond 


Since our previous report on the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary school we have obtained a certain amount of 
information. Each member of our committee wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Education of three or four countries. We chose representa- 
tive countries from the Americas, the Commonwealth, from the East, 
and from Europe. We were not successful in all cases, but have 
obtained some interesting material, a summary of which follows: 

In the United States much progress has been made.* In the fall 
of 1958, small children were learning Spanish in at least 409 schools, 
French in 251 schools, German in 30 schools, and all three languages 
were being taught to children in Washington, D.C. At least 54 new 
programs started in the fall of 1953 and many more in the early 
months of 1954. Most of these programs begin about the third year, 
a few in the kindergarten. The American Modern Language teachers 
are still continuing their work toward this goal. Every number of the 
Modern Language Journal contains at least one article on Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary School. 

In the summer of 1954 there were programs of study for teachers, 
most of them in the form of workshops, under the auspices of at 
least sixteen institutions of higher learning, and the demand con- 
tinues. A bulletin, No. 28, on how to conduct such workshops may be 
obtained from the Modern Language Association of America, 6 
Washington Square North, New York 3, N.Y. 

We chose Mexico, Brazil and Argentina as representative of the 
Americas other than the United States and Canada. 

From the Registrar of the University of Mexico we learned 
that both English and French are begun in the elementary school, 
one in the first year and the other in the third year. The foreign 
languages are obligatory for all Mexican children. They have some- 
times four hours a week, and oral examinations are common. The 
teachers are language specialists. Formerly French was the pre- 
ferred language, but now English has that distinction. Foreign 
languages are studied for both cultural and commercial purposes. 

In Brazil the elementary school consists of only four or five 
years, followed by four years of High School, starting at a level cor- 
responding to fifth grade elementary in Canada. Pupils should then 
be around ten vears of age on entering their High Schools. In the 
first year of High School, Latin and French are taught. In the second 
year, English is begun and French and Latin continue. All three are 
continued in the third and fourth years. The languages are com- 
pulsory for all pupils, and three weekly lessons of one hour are given 
to each. Both oral and written work are taken from the start and 
every year has an oral examination. Teachers are specialists. 

In Argentina foreign languages are taught only in Secondary, 
Normal and Technical schools, under the state. We had no indication 
of the age at which pupils enter secondary. school. If, as in Brazil, 
secondary school begins around the age of ten, it would correspond 
roughly to beginning at about grade 6 here. 
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Within the Commonwealth we had varying reports. In New 
Zealand the Primary School takes in ages 5-13. Of 1889 Primary 
schools, only 32 (known as intermediate) teach any language other 
than English. In these there is little formal teaching. Their 
language work consists chiefly of clubs and hobbies to build up a 
favourable attitude for Post Primary work, which starts at age 13%. 
Moreover foreign languages are offered only to the gifted pupils. 
New Zealand’s geographical isolation has considerable bearing on 
this policy, but there is a growing body of opinion in favour of more 
foreign language study. 

In Australia the teaching of foreign languages varies greatly ac- 
cording to the states concerned, and the Australian High Commis- 
sioner suggested New South Wales as fairly representative. Un- 
fortunately, no answer has yet come from the Department of Education 
of that state. 

In South Africa, English and Dutch, including Afrikaans, are 
both official languages of the Union, and, by law since 1925, must 
be treated on a footing of equality. This means that both languages 
are taught through the whole of the Primary School course. Primary 
school includes the first seven years of education; Secondary, the 
next five years. The medium of instruction is generally the home- 
language of the child; the second language is started in Grade 1; 
and both languages are compulsory for all children. Bilingualism 
is necessary in South Africa for almost all positions. “Afrikaans 
cannot be classified as a foreign language for English-speaking pupils, 
nor can English be classified as a foreign language for Afrikaans- 
speaking pupils.” So states the memorandum on the teaching of 
languages for South Africa. How fine it would be if we in Canada 
coud say the same for English and French, our two official languages! 

German, French, Latin and Portuguese are the foreign languages 
taught in the secondary schools of South Africa. The Bantu- 
languages, such as Sotho, Zulu and Xhosa, are not considered as 
foreign languages, but are begun at the same stage. The secondary 
school course in a foreign language is of four years’ duration, and is 
optional. 

The Ministry of Education for India wrote to say that our ques- 
tionnaire must have got lost in transit, and requested another copy. 
Another was sent promptly but as yet the information has not reached 
us. 

Since none of our Committee reads the language of Pakistan, we 
were unable to decipher the program in Pakistan with regard to 
foreign languages. Anyone who would like the booklet which came 
from the Pakistan Department of Education may have it for the 
asking. How limited we are by our lack of knowledge of foreign 
languages! 

Other eastern states who answered our questionnaire were Israel 
and Turkey. 

In Israel English is the first foreign language to be introduced 
except in half a dozen schools of the “Alliance Israélite Universelle”, 
where French is still taught as the first foreign language. English 
is begun in the sixth year of the elementary school. The total course 
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in English is three years in Elementary school and four in Secondary, 
and is compulsory for all pupils. No second foreign language is 
offered in the elementary school, except in the above “Alliance” 
schools where English is offered as a second language. In addition 
there are about 60 elementary schools in Israel, situated among 
oriental communities, where Arabic is taught as a second foreign 
language, and it is taught in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
direct method is employed with limited use of the mother tongue. 
Teachers are not all specialists and they are not compelled to spend 
any time in English-speaking countries, because of the distance, 
though a large number have done so. English is necessary for both 
cultural and practical purposes, and for those entering University it 
is essential for every course studied. 

In Turkey there is no foreign language teaching at the elementary 
school level. Elementary school in Turkey begins at the age of seven 
and lasts five years. Foreign languages are begun at the Junior 
High School level, which would be around the age of twelve. How- 
ever in some elementary schools in large cities foreign languages are 
taught on request, out of school hours, and also in a few private 
schools. When a foreign language is taught in elementary school, 
it starts in the fourth grade, and it is usually Englsh. 

The European countries from which we have information are 
France, Sweden and Denmark. From the “Service d’Information 
Francais” at Ottawa we have the following facts. French children 
begin to learn English at a very early age. By the time they are ten 
years old, they usually have a good foundation in English grammar. 
When they reach secondary school, which is at a point about equivalent 
to our grade 6, in addition to English lessons in grammar and com- 
position taught by French teachers, they usually have conversation 
from a resident English-language teacher, who gives the children 
some idea of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Besides this, there is the 
system of having “assistants”, of which we have all heard. Naturally, 
much progress can be made in secondary school when the child has, 
at ten a good foundation of grammar in the foreign language. 

Instruction in Modern Languages is not compulsory in Swedish 
elementary schools, but English is being introduced more and more. 
Formerly English, when offered, was given in the seventh and eighth 
years of the elementary school only, but it has now been carried 
down to the sixth and fifth grades. In the planned nine-year ele- 
mentary school, called the Unity School, instruction in English is to 
start in the fifth year. 

In Swedish Schools where English is started in the fifth year 
the time is allotted as follows—fifth and sixth years, five hours; and 
eighth and ninth years, three hours a week. The foreign language 
is offered to all pupils, except those considered not suitable for this 
subject. 

Phonetics is used at the beginning, and the first year is ex- 
clusively oral, with some grammar instruction even in the oral period. 
The introduction of foreign language study into the elementary 
school in Sweden met with enthusiasm, but their most difficult 
problem is to provide enough competent teachers.. 
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Denmark seems to have a system rather similar to that of 
Sweden. In urban schools a foreign language is generally begun 
in the fifth or sixth grade. Individual schools have a choice of 
English or German, but most choose English. Rural elementary 
schools do English on a voluntary basis. The foreign language study 
begins at about eleven years of age, and a second language may 
begin at thirteen. All pupils are offered the course, but those who 
are unable to profit by the instruction are sorted out and given 
manual subjects or a course in written Danish. In all elementary 
schools foreign languages are optional. 

The introduction of foreign languages into the elementary school 
has been welcomed by parents and teachers alike. The teaching is 
oral in the first year, followed by written exercises in grammar. 
Elementary grammar is taught already during the oral stage. The 
teachers have an extended course in the language in addition to 
their ordinary training. 

The Soviet Union was not on our list, but in the Modern Language 
Journal, December 1954, was an article by John Van Eerde, of the 
University of Rhode Island, in which he states that the study of 
foreign languages in Russia is begun at the age of twelve, which is 
almost two years earlier than in our schools. The number of pupils 
in a class would be about forty. The method of introduction is not 
uniform. Soviet teachers argue the relative merits of oral and read- 
ing methods just as we have done. The length of the course is five 
vears. The languages studied are English, German and French, in 
that order. 

Although this report is not as complete as we had hoped, it does 
suggest certain conclusions. In the majority of the countries with 
whom we communicate, the children begin the study of a second 
language at least two years younger than Ontario children do, and in 
a great many cases at a much earlier age. 

From the answers to our question ‘“‘was there much difficulty in 
introducing foreign languages into your elementary schools?” we 
gleaned the following facts. (1) Either there was no opposition from 
parents or teachers, or both were enthusiastic about it. (2) None 
mentioned an overcrowded -curriculum but all seemed to be able 
to give from three to five hours a week to a foreign language. (3) 
None seemed worried about the expense. (4) A few mentioned the 
difficulty of finding competent teachers. In some cases, the grade 
teachers with some extra language training do the job; and in others, 
language specialists are available. 

Mr. Tassie, of Carleton College, has suggested a plan for obtain- 
ing enough teachers to start our children in the study of French in 
elementary school. He considers two things important: (1) to start 
serious organization study very early; and (2) to have qualified 
teachers whose main strength lies in oral skill. He says “To achieve 
the second goal, we have at hand a great pool of excellent potential 
teachers which we coyly choose to ignore; I am speaking of our 
French-Canadian compatriots. Why could not the Department of 
Education train and supervise teachers of French Canadian origin to 
teach French in the elementary schools? It is really only a matter 
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of pedagogics at that level if the teacher is using the native language. 
It would certainly require much less academic preparation than our 
current secondary school French program which is properly geared 
to other more complex goals”. Why not, indeed? Summer courses 
are being held in Ontario to train potential teachers for general 
public school work, why not for French, when the French-Canadian 
student-teachers would already have command of the academic work 
necessary ? 

Most language teachers feel the need for more time, and many 
would like to see French started earlier. The big question seems 
to be when! Frére Léopold Taillon, in an article in L’Evangile, 
discusses the statements attributed to Dr. Penfield with regard to the 
best time to introduce a foreign language. 

At Middlebury College, last summer, an experiment was carried 
out with the purpose of observing the receptivity to a foreign language 
of children at different ages. Miss Strouse, of the Middlebury 
College staff taught French to some eighteen children ranging in 
age from five to twelve. Twenty-four student-teachers who observed, 
answered the following questions. Sixteen answered “Yes” to the 
question “Were the older pupils as receptive as the younger?” Almost 
all answered “Yes” to “Were the older children as interested as the 
younger?” All answered ‘‘Yes” to “Were the older children more 
self-conscious?”, but added that it was not detrimental. The question 
“Which group made more progress?” brought a variety of answers. 
They seemed to agree that the younger group had better reproduction 
of sounds, more acute retention of sounds, pronunciation not pat- 
terned after English, less difficulty with nasal sounds and “r’, fewer 
mistakes in pronunciation and gender, and made no attempt to 
translate. This was balanced by the tendency of the younger ones 
to day dream, to be distracted by environment, and to repeat parrot 
phrases without understanding. 

The inference in this report was that it challenged the “As 
Early as Possible’ theory and suggested prudent delay. From read- 
ing the report, my personal conclusion would be that for the oral 
part an early start could be made with profit, followed by written 
work and more advanced work for the older children who have 
better powers of concentration. 

Dr. Victor Chi-T'sai Hoo, on of the few officers of the United 
Nations fluent in four out of five of the official languages of that 
organization, stated to one of his many audiences: “Before the age 
of ten i had learned the subjects which have proved most useful 
to me in my career. These were five languages, much more valuable 
to me in diplomacy than the subjects which I was later to study at 
the University.” As son of the Minister of China to Russia and to 
France, Dr. Hoo learned in boyhood Chinese, French, German, 
Russian and English. 

In our own little committee there were different opinions. One 
felt that the classroom set up can never be anything but artificial, 
in comparison with the natural method of learning one’s language, 
and that, therefore, the very early beginning would not accomplish 
the fluency hoped for. Another thought that, since so few schools 
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A FRENCH PLAN THAT WORKS 

The French Plan in St. Andrew’s grew out of a real need. We 
had long since reached a point in our French Instruction where the 
rote learning of grammar, for the sake of grammar, was threatening 
to shove French right out of the curriculum. 

Young boys and girls of to-day are quick to sense the practical 
value of a subject. They are practical-minded people, and now, more 
than ever before, when efficiency is the keynote to all things, they 
want to be able to speak the language they are studying. If, at the 
end of four years of language study, they are still not able to discuss 
even the most commonplace topics of conversation, then I think we 
must admit that we are failing in our job. And since it is the truth, 
sad as it may be, that only very few of our pupils on graduation can 
say anything, however elementary, in French, what can French offer 
these pupils that Latin cannot give? Once again these practical- 
minded youngsters have one eye on their Grade XIII results. If 
French is going to be just as mechanical in its approach and in its 
results as Latin, why not take the easier of the two, since there is 
little chance of ever being expected to speak it and hence no feeling 
of attendant frustration. 

With all of this in mind, one and a half vears ago we decided 
to change our tack. We decided to give our pupils some of the “meat 
and potatoes” of language study. We were bent on bringing French 
back to life and ready to try anything in order to achieve our purpose. 

Above all else, we wanted our graduates to be reasonably fluent, 
as close to bilingual as possible in French. It was our feeling that 
after upwards of four years’ fairly intensive study in this language, 
this was not too much to expect. 

Mr. J. S. Duncan, the Chairman of our Board of Governors, and 
Dr. K. G. B. Ketchum, our Headmaster, together sponsored the plan. 
And they have given it their enthusiastic support right from the 
beginning. Mr. Duncan, in his capacity as President of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, is only too familiar with the pressing need in busi- 
ness for men who can speak foreign languages. He is fluent in four 
languages himself. This is _a need currently voiced also by many 
government leaders. The field of diplomacy would be fraught with 
much less tension if the language barriers could be lowered even a 
little. And in what country in the world is the desirability of a 








have profited by the Department’s permission to start French in 
Grade 7, we could hardly ask that it be extended to include the lower 
grades, however profitable it might be. We all agree that we might aim 
at Grade 7 as a starting place, with the reservation that later some- 
thing better might be accomplished when the experience of the 
more venturesome will have clarified our thinking.** 

* According to the November, 1954, issue of Time, French is now being taught in 
approximately 1000 elementary schools in 40 different states of the Union. 


Epitor’s Note: Copies of New Frontiers: Teaching Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School, the Report of the Twentieth Annual Foreign Language Conference held at the School 
of Edueation, New York University, on November 6, 1954, edited by H. Alpern, C. O. Arndt 
and A. 1. Katsh, may be obtained from Dr. H. Alpern, 00 East Gun Hill Road, New York 
67, N.Y., at $1.00 a copy, as long as they last. 








second language more acutely felt than right here in Canada where 
we have two official languages? 

Before embarking on my ambitious program, we studied the 
methods currently used in all of the oral plans which had come to our 
notice. First amongst these was the method used in the Protestant 
schools of the Province of Quebec. Mr. C. T. Teakle, Director of 
French in these schools, very kindly gave us introductions to several 
of the Montreal schools. Here we were able to observe, at close hand, 
proven plans already operating with unquestionable success. We also 
looked into the method and texts used in the Cleveland Public Schools, 
where Dr. de Sauzé for 25 years has had such continued success. A 
recent publication, The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School by Theodore Andersson, provided much useful informa- 
tion for our general program. Inspiration and unlimited encourage- 
ment was forthcoming from the numerous articles written by James 
H. Grew in the French Review and also from the campaign being waged 
by Lottie Hammond via the pages of this journal. 

All of these teachers, experts in their field, bear out the findings 
of Dr. Penfield, Director of the Neurological Institute in Montreal, 
who affirms that the study of a second language, to be effective, 
must be made before a child reaches secondary school age. For the 
purposes of our plan, we are working on the premise that this study 
must be started before the child reaches secondary school age. 

And now, what about the more practical aspects of the plan? 
How does it work? 

First of all, there was the staff to consider. The program, such 
as the one we wanted to organize, could only be as good as the staff 
implementing it. And our staff was by no means a bilingual one. 
In order to teach spoken French, it is highly desirable that the teacher 
have a certain fluency in the language. Our plan, when first present- 
ed, was received with such enthusiasm by all members of the staff 
that those who felt themselves to be in any way deficient as regards 
spoken French, undertook to make up these deficiencies during the 
summer months. Since the inception of the plan two of the staff 
have spent summers in France and two more have spent summers 
in Quebec, in order to bring their French to the point where they feel 
they can adequatly handle a class in conversational French. It should 
be made clear that conversational French is now well taught in 
the school by certain men, who until the present program began, were 
not actively connected with the teaching of French at all. And the 
success of the plan to date is largely due to their enthusiasm. As 
the program moves into the higher grades, we hope to find just as 
willing support amongst the rest of the staff. 


The next question was where to start. This was easily answered, 
as all the evidence pointed to our Lower School. Our system, no 
doubt, allowed for an easier change-over to a course in conversational 
French than does the Provincial system. We were able to introduce 
our program into the Lower School without disrupting too much the 
rest of the curriculum. It was felt at first that this program should 
be limited to those who had shown a certain proficiency for language 
work or to those who were sufficiently advanced in their other sub- 
jects to allow them to spend this extra time on French. After much 


discussion, it was decided that, if the plan was to be at all effective, it 
would have to include every boy in our Lower School. This meant 
that for the first year of the plan no less than 80 boys, aged 10-13, 
would be taking part in the program of conversational French. 

What about the classes? These 80 boys were divided between 
Grades 6, 7 and 8. Were we going to take them in their regular 
classes, the sheep mixed with the goats, or would it be better strategy 
to segregate them according to ability? We decided in favour of the 
latter plan. The 80 boys were accordingly divided into 5 groups of 
roughly equal size. The division was made on the basis of each boy’s 
general proficiency in all subjects. In the case of those boys who had 
been in the school the previous year, we were able to classify them 
according to their proficiency in French. The groups were lettered 
A to E; A group was to include the best pupils and E group was for 
the slowest. Provision was made for boys to move from one group to 
another, according to their showing in the oral examinations scheduled 
at regular examination time, Christmas, Easter and June. Half-term 
tests in November and in February could also be used for promotion 
or demotion, should the need arise. 


This brings us to the marking. The ideal arrangement would 
be for all the marking to be done by the same teacher, thereby ar- 
riving at a system which would be fair in every way. This is the 
method used in the Protestant Schools of Quebec in their Grade XI 
examinations. All Grade XI candidates in the province are tested by 
one, or at most, two persons. In the first instance, we tried to mark 
each boy against the other members of his group with the marks 
ranging between failure and 100. An index was then applied so that 
a boy in a higher grade would receive a bonus, whereas a boy com- 
peting with others in a lower grade would suffer a deduction. More 
recently, however, we have evolved a more equitable system of mark- 
ing which appears to be working better. In Group A, a boy must 
average between 80% -100%; in Group B, between 70% -90%; in 
Group C, between 60% - 80%; in Group D, between 50% - 70%; and 
in Group E, up to 60%, This means that the only boy who can fail in 
oral French is in Group E. All others must measure up to the standard 
of their group or move to the next lower group. If a boy is con- 
sistently exceeding the standard of his group, he must move to the 
next higher group. With this system of marking there is no need to 
apply an index, and the pupils know at all times exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. 


How did all this fit into the time-table? Our classes here are of 
40 minutes’ duration in the morning and 35 minutes in the afternoon. 
It was rightly felt that 40 minutes of oral French was too much 
for the boy as well as the teacher. A 40 minute class in oral work 
requires considerably more thought and planning than a class of 
the same length in formal grammar. We therefore decided that, for 
the present, at least, there would be two classes in the day; the first, 
of 20 minutes’ duration, at 9.00 a.m. and the other, of 15 minutes’ dura- 
tion, at 1.30 p.m., immediately after lunch. In addition to being of 
ideal length, these times represent the most receptive periods in the 
child’s school day. Children can work hard for this length of time, 
but beyond that, as any parent knows, their attention will lag. The 








remainder of the 40 minutes in the morning or the 35 minutes in the 
afternoon, is used for spelling, writing, drawing and other subjects 
which may use to advantage shorter than average periods. 

Our next hurdle was the question of text books. For a new plan 
handled by teachrs, who themselves are feeling their way, a good 
textbook is a highly desirable tool. But as long as there is good 
liaison between all members of the staff and a close check on the 
progress being made by the various groups, there is really no need for 
a textbook for the pupils. At the outset, we used a revised form of 
Questions Générales which at that time was being used in the Province 
of Quebec for their programme of oral French. We adapted this to 
fit in better with the sort of life a boy leads in a boarding school. 
This year we have levelled out considerably. All members of the 
staff are feeling happier about the subject matter and in no way hamp- 
ered by the lack of a suitable textbook. Copies of Vive Le Francais by 
W. W. Timms (Harrap) were made available; this text is most useful 
as a reference text for anyone planning a course in oral French. 

Our method is by no means a new one. We bring the pupils, 
through force of repetition, to a stage where he can give an automatic 
response to a familiar question. Before very long, the pupil is able 
to take over the questioning and drill the rest of the class. There is 
no end to the variations which may be introduced by having another 
pupil in the class repeat the teacher’s question, but in the third 
person, the answer also to be in the third person. Here is an example 
of the type of series which is forthcoming from all pupils in our group: 

Avez-vous un portefeuille? 
Oui, monsieur, j’ai un portefeuille. 
Ou est votre portefeuille? 
Il est dans ma poche. 
Montrez-moi votre portefeuille. 
Le voici. 
Qu’est-ce qu'il fait? (aun autre éleve) 
Il montre son portefeuille. 
De quelle couleur est son portefeuille? 
I] est noir. 
A quoi sert un portefeuille? 
I] sert a porter l’argent. 
Avez-vous de l’argent dans votre portefeuille? (au premier 
éléve) 
Oui, monsieur, j’ai de l’argent. 
Montrez-nous votre argent. 
Voici mon argent. 
Combien d’argent a-t-il? (a un autre éleve) 
I] a un dollar. 
A qui est cet argent? 
Cet argent est a Jones. 

Once sufficient vocabulary has been acquired through a lengthy 
study of this type of question and its answer, then is the time to en- 
courage self-expression and variation in the language. And this is 
clearly the ultimate aim. When the pupil can apply the vocabulary 
and the grammar he has learned to different situations, then it can 
honestly be said that he is on his way to becoming fluent in the 
language. 


ILL LEE ENBEN EEA PARED IEORIEE NB SAAT NTE ELMER 
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ESE MAI TA INET I ER TIA LR AAI RMI RE IRE 

We feel that we have covered a lot of ground since our plan began 
and that we are bringing our goal closer with every class of oral 
French. The results are encouraging in every way. There is no 
pupil in our Grade XIII who can express himself one half as well as 
the worst boy in our A group. The younger boys appear to have a 
wider vocabulary, an infinitely better pronunciation and much more 
confidence. They may hesitate over a word, but once they have the 
word, they do not take long to use it the way they want it used. Of 
course, they cannot translate such things as “a most interesting book”, 
or “we wash each other’s hair” but is this really important? The fact 
that Grade XIII boys cannot.speak with the same ease, is perhaps a 
reflection on the quality of our teaching in that class. I think rather 
that it is clear evidence of the better results that can be achieved with 
a different set of aims. The tragedy of course is that, as pupils 
approach the top of the school, oral French of necessity must suffer 
at the expense of the frills and the exceptions hammered into them as 
preparation for the Grade XIII Composition paper. 

Varying our technique, we intend to advance one grade every year, 
beginning next year in Grade IX. In a few trial starts, our Grade XI 
pupils have shown just as much interest and the same real desire to 
speak as the younger boys. Even if they are beyond the bilingual 
stage, surely they can make the same progress with oral French as 
they can with a formal grammar course in French. And which of 
these is going to be of more practical value on leaving school? I am 
inclined to hold with the theory that “If they can say it they can write 
it’; and I think it will be agreed that although they can write it, that 
by no means infers that they can say it. 

J. S. Macfarlane, St. Andrew’s College, Aurora. 
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JE PARLE FRANCAIS, Books 1-2-3 


by René Gauthier 


Here are conversational French manuals and workbooks that are 
refreshingly different. They present a tried and proven method de- 
veloped from twenty years’ teaching experience. The author, familiar 
with the special difficulties of learning a new tongue, produced JE 
PARLE FRANCAIS to give students facility in spoken French. 


The textual material is based on the fundamental principle that 
learning a language is a habit-forming process. Meaningful picture 
symbols are used to communicate ideas and implement the written 
material. In this way JE PARLE FRANCAIS avoids excess verbiage. 
The illustrations go straight to the point of dramatizing vocabulary 
meaning's and aiding in their retention. One language teacher who has 
successfully used JE PARLE FRANCAIS expressed the opinion that 
this manual functions as a substitute for first-hand association with 
a French-speaking companion. 


It is important to the future of Canada that English-speaking 
students know and understand the language and culture of their fellow 
French-speaking Canadians. The locale of this series is the Province 
of Quebec, thus the students become familiar with not only their speech 
but the customs of their everyday life. The author has taught and 
supervised the teaching of French to many thousands of students in 
the city of Montreal. 
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n To Teaching French 
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French Canadians 


The language teacher is constantly endeavouring to break the 
speaking barrier and stimulate students to converse in a foreign 
tongue. The urge to imitate can be used to motivate reluctant pupils. 
In JE PARLE FRANCAIS the author contrives to employ the ear, 
eye and tongue to aid the student in assimilating and retaining the 
subject matter. 

Students equipped with this self-teaching manual, but otherwise left 


are to their own resources, can make rapid language-learning progress. 
de- Abundant direct-method exercises and answers to the exercises permit 
‘liar flexible classroom procedure as do the self tests and word-building 

drills. Emphasis is on speaking, but elementary grammar and reading 
| JE ability are acquired inductively in an enjoyable way. 


Here is a full year of work on the introductory level; a straight- 
forward manual for use in the direct method of teaching conversational 


that French. It will also supplement the grammar-composition text. JE 
ture PARLE FRANCAIS presents a practical method of learning French 
itten with remarkable clearness and simplicity. It is addressed to Junior 
age. and Senior high school students and will arouse and sustain their 
lary interest. If you have a group that is not responding, try this straight- 
) has forward approach. We think you will get quick and favourable 
that results. 

with JE PARLE FRANCAIS is bound in heavy bristol cover. The size is 


812” x 11” and there are 92 pages. The price is 75¢ less the usua! 
educational discount of 20‘, plus postage. 


king 

st For introductory work you will like JE PA RLE FRANCAIS 
eech { because grammatical constructions are simple and the vo- 
and 4 cabulary is limited to less than 400 words. Ninety per cent 
ts in are in the French Workbook (words most frequently used). 
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THE TEACHING OF FREE COMPOSITION 


I am going to treat the teaching of free composition from two points 
of view: firstly, when it should be taught; and secondly, the methods of 
teaching it. 

Let us first of all go back over the methods of teaching French. Most 
of us are familiar, either from a teaching point of view or from a pupil’s, 
with the old system of French teaching when very little oral work was done 
and the translation from and into French formed the basis of French in- 
struction. The pendulum then swung the other way and the so-called Direct 
Method came into fashion. This Direct Method came to the fore in the 
early thirties and by virture of it, all teaching was to be done in French, or 
in the language which was being taught. No word of English was to be 
spoken and even grammar was to be instructed through the medium of the 
foreign language. We all know the advantages, disadvantages and diffi- 
culties of this method which in theory seems ideal because it so closely 
resembles the natural way in which a child learns its mother tongue. It is 
not the task here, however, to discuss the merits or otherwise of this system. 
The pendulum then started to swing back a little and, although we are far 
from the original way of teaching French, I venture to say that there are 
not many schools in Ontario (where English is the mother tongue) where the 
teaching is done entirely in French. But what is the place of free com- 
postion in these systems? 

In the ideal Direct Method free composition is the basis of the teaching 
for the beginner. There being no translation at all, the “theme” and the 
“version” are replaced by free composition. After the first week or two of 
French, the pupil strings together short sentences and free composition is 
born. He continues to do this and by grade XI is writing very passable 
little essays in French. This is one side of the picture. 

Then there is the other side which exists in many Ontario schools today. 
Last year I had a pupil in grade XIII who was repeating his grade XII French. 
He had come from another school and was completely unfamiliar with the 
system at our school. In the summer exams he again failed his French 
and the following remark he made set me thinking. This remark, not made 
to me but which subsequently came to my ears, was this: “The paper was 
completely unfair anyway because it contained both a dictation and a free 
composition which as everybody knows are grade XIII topics.” Well, there 
we have the opposite idea, namely that free composition is a necessary evil 
and to be put off as long as possible; therefore it should be relegated to 
grade XIII. 

What is the answer to the question? In my opinion it lies between the 
two extremes. I favour beginning free composition in the elevens, because 
at this stage the pupil has amassed a certain amount of vocabulary and is 
familiar with sufficient tenses to write a reasonable little essay. As yet 
he has not reached the stage where simplicity is to be scorned, an im- 
portant noint about which I shall have more to say in my next paragraph 
«bout the teaching of free composition. 

This, of course, is the real problem which faces all language teachers, 
and I can offer no easy solution because I think that teaching free com- 
position entails more hard work and effort than any other aspect of language 
teaching. I know that various methods have been adopted: some teachers 
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make their pupils learn by heart hosts of short sentences and idiomatic 
expressions which they can draw on in writing their essays. This method 
has a certain merit because the expression used in this case at least makes 
sense, but there is always the danger that the pupil will work in these ex- 
pressions, whether they fit or not, and the result is something very awkward 
and disjointed. Other teachers favour allowing the pupil to give free rein 
to his imagination and others favour the “canevas” method almost ex- 
clusively. I should like to say, however, that, whatever method is adopted, 
there is no alternative to the boring task of sitting down and marking each 
individual composition, in each sentence interpreting the idea of the student 
(sometimes it’s even a guess at what he wants to say) and putting that 
idea into correct French. Then, on handing back the essays, a lesson should 
be given over to discussing the points, and then the teacher should demand 
another essay with all his own improvements included. When these essays 
are again checked, it is gratifying to find quite a tolerable essay has resulted 
from what seemed a collection of solecisms. 


Of the three ways of tackling free composition mentioned I favour the 
“canevas” method in grade XI. This method keeps the poor student within 
certain limts and does not prevent the bright pupil from adding ideas of 
his own. Some collection of free composition outlines is ideal at this stage. 
The book I use is “Histoires Illustrées” by Richardson. I have about forty 
of them and they serve the whole school, because it is a simple matter of 
arrangement to see that two forms are not using them on the same night. 
The outlines in this book are material for very simple compositions, but 
collection of adverbial phrases at the end of each one, from which the student 
must put six at the head of sentences, obviates the subject, verb, ad nauseam 
type of essay which is extremely dull. Even in grade XII it is preferable 
to use a book of this type and only launch out into the composition where 
the pupil is given only a title at the end of grade XII and in grade XIII. 

In my opinion the discussion lesson, where the pupils have their corrected 
work in front of them, is the basis of free composition teaching. It is practi- 
cally impossible to prepare the essay in advance as one may well do with 
an English composition, for the problems are quite different from those 
which beset a pupil writing in his own language. If, when correcting the 
essays, the teacher notices that several pupils make the same type of 
mistake, it is well for him to make a note of these and treat them with the 
class as a whole. There are several well defined categories of mistakes of 
which the following are a few. 


a) The simple grammatical mistakes which, of course, it is easy to deal 
with and there need be no discussion of these. It is, however, true 
that in free composition a pupil will make elementary mistakes which 
he would never make in translating sentences or a piece of prose. 


b) The literal translation of idiomatic English expressions, We are all 
familiar with these. 
I had a good time. J’avais un bon temps. 
He got ready. I] obtint prét. 
In this case, the only way is to point out that these idiomatic English 
expressions must be recognized and that it is hopeless to try and translate 
them literally. 
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c) The slightly more subtle mistake which is not exactly the translation of 
an idiom. e.g. 
After our meal, we played games. Apres notre repas nous avons 
joué des parties. 


We got into the car and drove Nous sommes montés dans 

a l’auto et avons conduit ? . 
These mistakes are more difficult to explain and each one must be treated 
individually. 


b) Then there are the mistakes of the student with a vivid imagination, but 
with a very poor knowledge of English grammar or French. In this case, 
the essay is nothing but a mass of florid nonsense. This is the most 
difficult type of essay to put right, and there is not much you can do 
about it. It should be added, however, that if a student has been brought 
up on the “canevas” method from grade XI, this is less likely to occur. 
In marking essays, I generally give a grading of A, B, C, or D, and if 
an essay is given a grading lower than C, i.e. C— or D, I point out to 
the pupil as nicely as possible that no correction is practical and that 
if I had changed everything that needed to be changed I should have 
written a completely new essay. In this case, I just write it off and 
ask for another attempt. 

In conclusion, I should say that I exhort pupils to keep their language 
and ideas as simple as possible: not to try and write a composition of the 
type they do in English; not to write the composition in English first and 
translate it afterwards; and, lastly, to use expressions, wherever possible, 
that they have seen in print during their reading. 

W. E. Kieser. 


REVIEW EXERCISES FOR GRADE XIII 
By Dora Stock 
VIII INSTRUCTION ET EMPLOI 


un emploi—job, employment béte—stupid 

un employé—employee décu—disappointed 
l’instruction (f.)—education instruit—educated 

le moyen—means, way loyal—loyal, faithful 

les moyens—means, money memorable-—-memorable 

le patron—employer, boss | obstiné (résolu) determined 
le savant—scholar | apprendre—to learr 


s’instruire—to educate oneself, to get an education 

suivre des cours—to take courses, lectures 

faire des progrés—to make progress 

interrompre (arréter) ses études—to interrupt one’s studies, 
to leave school 

entrer dans le commerce (les affaires)—to go into business 

gagner de l’argent—to earn money 

prendre un emploi—to get a job 

couter cher—to be expensve, to cost a great deal 

avoir les moyens—to have the means 


Review Sentences 
A. 1. How disappointed our father was! Joseph wanted to leave school 
and go into business. 
2. That was perhaps the most important decision in his life. 
3. The boy was no more stupid than anybody else. (un autre) 
4. “Why,” he explained, “it would take me (il me faudrait) more than 
eight years to complete my education.” 
5. What a lot of money I could earn in that time! 
6. Moreover, we haven’t the means. Books, clothes, everything is be- 
coming more and more expensive. 








7. “What a poor reason!” retorted (répliquer) Father. “There is always 
a way if one really wants to (avoir envie de) get an education. 
8. It is much more difficult than you think to earn one’s living now- 
adays without a good education.” 
9. The more father scolded the more determined Joseph was. 
10. It was a most memorable evening. 


B. 1. What a scholar! 2. He is one of the best informed men I know. 
3. How interesting this lesson has been! 4. I am finding the problems 
less and less difficult. 5. What progress we have made! 6. What a 
lot of courses you have taken! 7. He has found a most interesting job. 
8. The more generous the employer is, the more loyal his employees 
will be. 

IX SENTIMENTS, EMOTIONS ET GESTES 

Substantifs 10. la gaité—gayety 

1. l’amitié (f.) —friendship 11. la haine—hatred 

2. amour (m.)—love | 12. la joie—joy 

3. l’'angoisse (f.)—anguish 3. le mépris—scorn 

4. le bonheur—happiness 14. l’orgueil (m.)—pride 

5. la confiance—confidence, trust 15. la pitié—pity 

6. le dégoat—disgust 16 le plaisir—pleasure 

7. la douleur—suffering, pain, 17. le souci—care, worry 

8. l’épouvante (f.)—terror 18. la tendresse—tenderness 

9. la frayeur— fear, fright 19. la tristesse—sadness 

Verbes | 7. pleurer—to weep 

1. s’emporter—to lose one’s temper | 8. pousser un soupir—to heave a sigh 

2. se facher—to get angry 9. rire (jusqu’aux larmes)—to laugh 

3. gémir—to groan, to moan till the tears come 

4. se mettre en colére—to get angry] 10. sangloter—to sob 

5. plaindre—to pity 11. soupirer—to sigh 

6. se plaindre—to complain 12. sourire—to smile 


Des Gestes Ordinaires 
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caresser d’un geste élégant—to stroke with an elegant gesture 
croiser les bras (les jambes)—to cross one’s arms (legs) 
faire un geste de la main—to make a gesture with the hand 


. fermer |’ceil A demi (a moitié)—to half close an eye 


frapper du pied—to stamp one’s foot 

froncer les sourcils—to knit one’s brows, frown 

hausser les épaules—to shrug one’s shoulders 

hocher la téte—to shake one’s head, to nod 

se redresser (de toute sa taille)—to draw oneself up (to one’s full height) 
remuer les lévres—to move one’s lips 





. secouer la téte—to shake one’s head 








. tendre la main—to hold out one’s hand 
Adjectifs et autres expressions 
1. embarrassé—embarrassed in good (bad) humour 
2. ému—moved 8. d’une main tremblante—with a 
3. fier—proud trembling hand 
4, géné—embarrassed, ill at ease 9. d’une voix joyeuse—in a joyous 
5. orgueilleux—haughty voice 
6 soucieux—worried 10. d’un geste large—with a 
7. de bonne (mauvaise) humeur sweeping gesture 


Review Sentences 


1. 
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Father shrugged his shoulders and said ironically, “When we hear from 
Le Havre!” 

With a trembling hand she took the letter from the table and unfolded it. 
Laurent and Désiré had not known each other very long but they trusted 
each other completely. (se confier 4) 

One morning at the end of his recitation in the arithmetic class poor 
Désiré said in his sad voice, “I shall have only two left.” 

“I have paid for my seat. I shall leave when I please”, shouted my 
father, drawing himself up proudly. 


(Continued on Page 35) 








REVIEW EXERCISES FOR GRADE XIII SPANISH AUTHORS 
(Concluded) 
By J. H. Parker 


Zalacain el aventurero (Libro tercero, pages 109-124) 
A. Contéstese en espanol con oraciones completas a las preguntas siguientes: 
Capitulo primero: 
1. j~Por qué al principio no queria Catalina oir hablar de Martin? 
2. j%Como era la vida en Zaro, mientras se mataban en Espafa? 


3. Describase la fiesta en casa de Bautista. 
4. j% Que caracteristicas demostraba Martin, yendo y viniendo de Espana 
a Francia? 


5. %Por qué llamaron al hijo José Miguel? 
Capitulo segundo: 
1. g%Por qué comenzo el deshielo en el campo carlista? 


2. ¢Quién era el nuevo rey? 

3. ¢Por qué era imprudente ese general audaz? 

4. ¢Por qué estaba instransitable el camino? 

5. 4% Qué significa ‘‘vender al por menor”? 

6. j%A quién buscaba Catalina? 

7. ¢~Que hacia el general, cuando Briones y Martin llegaron a Elizondo? 
8. ¢%Que proyecto tenia ese general ? 


9. 4% Qué tarea seria la de Carlos? 
10. ~ Qué remuneracion se le ofrecié? 
il. ¢Por qué sollozaba Catalina? 
12. %Por qué dijo Martin: “Tengo que ir’? 
13. % Qué sentimiento expresaba et nino? 
Capitulo tercero: 
1. ¢ Qué hora era, al llegar Martin al alto de Maya? 
2. g¢ Qué quiere decir “Arrizuri en vasco? 
3. ¢~Qué le daba antes a Martin brios y fuerza? 
4. %Por qué le llamo Briones a Martin “la inquietud personificada”’, y 
“un hombre pintoresco” ? 
5. ¢Por qué era conveniente que las tropas de Briones estuviesen 
pleparadas ? 
6. %Quién cantaba la cancion? 
7. y%Adonde huian los carlistas ? 
Capitulo cuarto: 
1. % Qué compraban los comerciantes ? 


2. ~Por qué hablo Martin de ‘‘avaricia” y “sordidez”’? 

3. jCuantos barrios tenia el pueblecillo de Arneguy ? 

4. ;Por qué quedo horrorizada Catalina? 

5. ¢ Quién era el extranjero? 

6. ¢%Por qué escupio Carlos a Catalina en la cara? 

7. gQuién mato a Martin? 

8. ~¢ Qué significa el titulo del capitulo? 

9. jCuando se verificé el entierro? 

10. z%Con quiénes se quedaron Catalina y José Miguel? 
B. Cambiese al tratamiento formal: 


- - ; Oh, Martin! - - solloz6 Catalina - -. Tu eres todo para mi; yo 
no tengo padre, ni madre, ni tengo hermano, porque et cariio que pudiese 
tenerle a él lo he puesto en ti y en tu hijo. No vayas a dejarme viuda, Martin. 

- - No tengas cuidado. Estate tranquila. Mi vida esta asegurada, pero 
tengo que ir. He dado mi palabra... 
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C Cual es el infinitivo en cada uno de los casos siguientes? (Menciénense 

la persona, el tiempo, y el modo, cuando corresponda.): 
supo, sonriendo, pudiese, descubierto, conozca, soy, tendriamos, envuelto, 

vas, creera, cayeron, concluia. 

D. Dése, en cada caso, un substantivo relacionado con el verbo: 
Principiar, perdonar, cantar, reunir, beber, recordar, alojar, entrar, 
retirar, contar, ocupar, explotar, esforzar, enterrar. 

EK. Escribanse en espanol unas 120 palabras sobre cada uno de los temas 
siguientes: 

(a) “La educacién de Martin Zalacain.” 
(b) “La partida del Cura.” 
(c) “Martin trabaja por la gloria.” 


= 


Traduzcase al espanol: 

Catalina pardoned Martin and plans were made for the wedding. The 
celebration was held in Bautista’s home in Zaro, where great peace was being 
enjoyed while battles were going on in Spain. Songs were sung and food 
was eaten in front of the immense tireplace. At midnight all returned home. 

Martin and Catalina called their son Joseph Michael, as old Tellagorri 
had asked. But in spite of wealth and happiness, Martin was restless and 
wished to leave his family and continue his adventures. Catalina’s desire 
was to obtain news of her brother, who had disappeared. Briones’ general 
wanted Martin’s aid in finally defeating the Pretender’s cause. He invited 
him to serve as a guide. Catalina, frightened by the many dangers, tried 
to hold her husband back. 

Without obstacles before him, Martin did not know what to do. He 
loved problems and was irritated by a sedentary life. Briones told him that 
he had strange ideas. His picturesque” man liked action, and in the battle 
against Carlists he found it. The enemy was caught between two fires and 
had to flee toward France. As the soldiers and officers withdrew, merchants 
exploited them, by buying their horses, swords, rifles, and clothing at very 
low prices ‘Business is business,” said a second-hand clothes dealer, ‘and 
one must profit whenever possible. 

Passing through the desolated countryside, Martin and Catalina reached 
the Arneguy inn where they found Carios and ei Cacho. Carlos insulted his 
sister for having dishonoured the family, and Martin leaped on him like a 
tiger. Before anyone could avoid it, el Cacho raised his gun and aimed, 
Martin fell to the ground. In the distance, a trumpet was making the moun- 
tains tremble. ‘Thus Roland’s horn had resounded many centuries before in 
the valley of Ronceveaux. Likewise, about five hundred years previously, 
an Ohando kinsman had treacherously killed Martin Lopez de Zalacain. 





(Continued from Page 33) 


6. In five minutes the fit of anger was over. Then stroking his handsome 

moustache with an elegant gesture, he began to talk of other things. 

He was decidedly good humoured and promised that he would take us 

to the theatre in the evening if we could finish our homework before 

dinner. 

“it is getting more and more difficult to make ends meet,” sighed Mother. 

“I am afraid that we shall have to take a boarder.” 

9. Papa frowned. “What a foolish idea! It is imposssible. Where do you 
expect me to do my work?” 

10. This last remark of my aunt’s made her laugh till the tears came. She 
was in fact gayer that evening than I had seen her for some time. 


~] 


x 
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Just Published! 
| Les Maitres Conteurs 


An Anthology of French Short Stories 


by David Steinhauer, B.A. 


Grade XIII students and teachers, alike, will welcome 
this brand new French Authors text. It includes a 
|| number of carefully chosen original selections, as well 
as a variety of the popular short stories used in former 
I anthologies, Vocabulary, linguistic difficulties and 
||  colloguialisms appear at the bottom of each page, and 
comprehension exercises are given a prominent place 
after each story, where their importance cannot be 
overlooked. A complete French-English and English- 
| French vocabulary appears at the back of the book, with 
| idiomatic expressions listed under key-words. 
| list price $1.50 


| The MACMILLAN Company of Canada Limited 
70 Bond Street Toronto 2 











Outstanding Readers for Grades XI and XII 
Edited by GEORGE A. KLINCK 


The French readers listed below have been prepared for Grade XI 
or Grade XII. They include prose, drama, poetry, anecdotes, jokes, 
riddles and crossword puzzles. The material gets more difficult as 
the book progresses and is tied in with the grammar which the 
student is taking. A noteworthy feature is the placing of the 
exercises at the foot of each page. 


AUTEURS FRANCAIS 


For intensive reading, Grade XII .............ccccscessseeseeceees $1.90 
ENTRE NOUS 

For intensive reading, Grade XI .......cccsscccscssccsscscscssssssseses $1.10 
AVENTURES 

For intensive reading, Grade XI wou... .iic cc secssesssssssseeee Qe 2O 


“A useful book and a welcome addition to reading texts 
designed with the secondary student in mind.” 


THE MopeERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
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RiIONS ENSEMBLE 
par H. L. Humphreys et M. Sanouillet 





Une série compléte de lectures, annotées avec exercises et vo- 
cabulaire, spécialement préparées pour usage scolaire dans tous les 
cours élémentaires de francais. Illustrations par Antje Lingner. 
Edition scolaire, 228 pages, ee ......95 cents. 
(moins remise habituelle pour commandes groupées) 

Un vocabulaire adapté a la XIléme année 

Toutes les histoires de Roins ensemble ont été spécialement 
écrites pour les besoins de la classe. Ses vingt-cing histoires 
sont racontées en francais élémentaire. Tout étudiant ayant 
une connaissance de base de la grammaire francaise pourra les lire avec 
plaisir. Le vocabulaire total comprend moins de 2,000 mots, dont 
presque 700 sont analogues dans les deux langues. 

Un humour qui amusera toute la classe 

Toutes les histoires de Rions ensemble sont pleines d’esprit; elles 
charmeront le sens de l’humour de tous les lecteurs nord-américains— 
jeunes et vieux. 

Une adaptation facile a la lecture 4 haute voix 

Toutes les histoires de Rions ensemble conviennent a une mise-en- 
scéne simple, ou é la lecture dialoguée par les éléves. 

Une série compléte de disques microsillons (‘Long-Play 33% r.p.m.’) 

Toute les histoires de Rions ensemble seront disponibles sous forme 
d’un album complet de disques Hallmark (‘“Long-Play”) peu aprés 
Paques. Les narrateurs sont les membres suivants du Département de 
Francais de University College, University of Toronto. 

EUGENE A. JOLIAT, Director, French Phonetics Laboratory 

ROBERT D. FINCH 

PIERRE REBOUL 

MICHEL SANOUILLET 

JESSIE L. GILLESPIE 

MARINETTE IMBERNOTTE 
Heads of French Departments may secure examination copies of Rions 
ensemble by writing to the Publications Department, University of 
Toronto Press, University Grounds, Toronto. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
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REVIEW SENTENCES FOR UPPER SCHOOL FRENCH 


Let us translate a few more sentences. 
How much time shall we need to translate them into French? 
Young Helen fell from her horse and broke her arm. 
It is difficult for him to decide what he ought to do. 
She thanked me (m.) for the flowers which I sent her last week. 
After reading a most interesting story, she went to bed. 
“No, I am not going there”, he replied, “unless you go with me”. 
Wait a moment, for I have something very funny to tell you. 
Ask her to pay the tailor for the suit when he brings it back. 
I want to type the letter and post it before half-past six. 
Did you ask them the same question? Yes, but they didn’t answer it. 
You won’t have time to take your car out of the garage; drive mine. 
Although the Duponts are rich, they never give anything to anybody. 
If we had two rackets and enough balls, we could have a game of tennis. 
I — like to meet that young Frenchwoman. Will you introduce me 
to her? 
ae out of the window, she saw the children playing marbles in the 
yard. 
Mrs. Ledoux has another new hat which is very smart. She had it made 
at Cora’s. 
Please put the papers back into your bag. Someone might take them 
off the table. 
She heard from her son on Monday. He has been in hospital in France 
for two weeks. 
Several of my friends want tickets for the play; a few have already 
bought theirs. 
They say that the old man was knocked down by a bus as he was 
crossing the street. 
What makes you so happy, Isabel? I have just been invited to the 
tea-dance. 
It is a pity that you did not turn on the radio in time to listen to the 
evening news. 
What do you think of the photographs? I don’t like this one; Jean’s 
is good; the one on your desk is the best. 
It is hot (weather); how hot it is! the hotter it is; she is all alone; 
all together; not at all; perhaps he will come; I don’t thing so; 
I doubt it; say no more. 
I ——— that I shall not be able to leave the city before the sixteenth 
of July. 
The candidate should have asked one of his former teachers for a letter 
of recommendation. 
“He and his sister are too intelligent to do that,” I replied. 
These machines run better than those they made a few years ago, don’t 
they ? 
Why didn’t Mary wash her hands before coming to the table? 
Is the table set, Julie? Have you filled the glasses with water? Is 
there milk for the children? 
What is a spade used for? It is used for digging holes. 
I remember your garden well. Your carrots and beans were always 
much bigger than ours. 
If we had gone to bed at ten o’clock last evening, we shouldn’t be so tired 
this morning. 
How glad we were to see them coming! We had been waiting for them 
for at least half an hour. 
When they go to Switzerland, they will climb a few of the highest 
mountains in Europe. 
It will be difficult to persuade my husband that he should vote for the 
socialist party this time. 
Would you buy me a dog like George’s if you should win one of the 
prizes offered by Lebel and Company? 
There are about twenty sentences in each of these exercises, if I am 
not mistaken. 
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I there anything new in the newspaper this evening? I haven’t read 
anything very interesting. 
The taxi will be at the door in ten minutes. Have you put everything 
you need in your valise? 
Little Jean was sitting beside the visitor. She was quite proud when 
he asked her to pass the butter. 
You must have received a check for your luggage when you left it at 
the check-room. 
Couldn’t you see the sign, “Rooms from thirty frances up”? There was 
no mistaking it. 
The more they thought about it, the surer they were that the money had 
been taken from the drawer. 
The plane in which we shall make the trip is equipped with all the latest 
improvements. It will cross the Atlantic in eight hours. 
It was last year that the Dufours had so many strawberries for sale. 
We paid twenty-five cents a box for them. 
Mr. Duval doesn’t want his son to turn on his radio before he has 
finished his home-work. 
He will need several sheets of paper twelve inches long by eight inches 
wide. Take them to him at his office, please. 
Will you introduce us to her? We may have known her parents when 
we spent our holidays at the seaside. 
The doctor had just turned on his television and was beginning to enjoy 
the programme when he remembered that he had to leave. 
You ought to have bought a book interesting enough to please them. 
They might not complain about (of) this one. 
His father would like him to be educated at the University of London 
but I doubt that he will ever be able to succeed in accomplishing that. 
Do you believe that this garden is thirty metres long by sixteen wide? 
Perhaps it is two metres longer than yours. 
There is nothing that he does not believe. He did not receive the 
promotion for which he had hoped. 
The lady from whose son I borrowed those tools is quite old. 
The prizes amount to thousands of dollars. We shall ask him to pay 
for _them. 
You have been reading that novel for a few days, haven’t you? It is 
very easy to read. 
The Gilberts always liked to listen to something interesting in the 
evening when they had nothing special to do. 
Canada is a most wonderful country. Americans say that it is more 
beautiful than we think. 
What do you think of him? He is becoming more and more satisfied 
with my work. 
The more we talk, the less the pupils listen to us. It is very difficult 
to help them solve their problems. 
Wait until your friend is elected. I am afraid that he is too young to 
understand the foreign policy of the United States. 
You should have said nothing to that stranger He is the most peculiar 
man that I have ever seen. 
Before I leave, I want to tell your friend that his son and I used to 
write to each other every week. 
I should like a fine room on the fifth floor We have rooms at twenty- 
five francs a day and up. 
Mrs. Grosjean had been wanting a radio set for a long time but her 
husband would never buy her one. 
We shall have to leave next Sunday at the very latest to arrive there 
in time. 
The sooner it is (will be) done, the fewer chances there will be of being 
late. 
The gloves that she bought for herself were white. 
Everything will depend on the second ballot. It is evident that he is 
going to have a good majority. 
It was those ideas that I began to discuss with my friend last night. 
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73. For fear that he does not know Grenoble, I shall describe it to him very 
carefully. 


74. Each of the boys was given something special to do; some of the girls 
had already been working for more than three hours. 


75. I wonder whether he will come and see us as soon as he arrives. ! think 
so. We have a most difficult problem to solve; the more we think of 
it, the more difficult it seems to become. 


76. How kind they are to one another! Tell them to take a few novels from 
the bookcase when they have finished their work. We have more 
of them than we need. 


77. Why is he in such a hurry to send off his letters? He has probably 
written to the editor again. They have been writing letters to each 
other for some weeks. What a lot of fuss over nothing! 

78. Give me something to write with. Every time I translate an exercise I 
make several mistakes. The sentences are becoming longer and 
longer. Here is the hardest sentence in the whole lesson. 

79. When do you expect to try your final examinations? Towards the end of 
June. I hope you pass this year. I was very sorry to hear that you 
failed last year. 

80. Where are you going to spend your summer holidays? I might go to the 
province of Quebec. I could get a job there and earn my living.. 
At the same I should learn to speak French more fluently. 


GERMAN SIGHT PASSAGES 


Lesen Sie die folgenden Paragraphen und beantworten Sie auf deutsch 
die unterstehenden Fragen: 

(a) Ich wollte einmal, so erzahlte mein Vetter, von Rom nach Tivoli. Das 
Stadtchen liegt im Sabinergebirge und ist durch herrliche Wasserfalle be- 
riihmt, die durch die zerbrochenen Fenster eines verfallenen Palastes in 
ein schénes Tal hinabstiirzen. Der Weg dahin ist kein Katzensprung, und 
so hatte ich mir einen Reitesel gemietet, wie man ehedem—es gab noch 
keine Eisenbahn—zu tun pflegte. 

Der Esel kam auch zur bestimmten Stunde und mit ihm sein Herr, der 
Eseltreiber Antonio. Ich besteige mein Tier und reite darauf los, und mein 
Antonio lauft lustig hinterdrein, schwingt einen tiichtigen Kniippel und 
schreit fortwaihrend: “Ari, Ari! Vorwirts, Fauler, vorwarts!” Und so 
geht die Reiterei im Anfange ganz vortrefflich. 

Nun war aber gerade an jenem Tage eine fiirchterliche Hitze, wie das 
oft in Italien der Fall ist, und der Weg nach Tivoli fiihrte durch die éde 
Campagna, in der kein Haus, kein Baum war und oft nicht einmal ein Strauch 
sich zeigte. Allmahlich ward es Mittag, und die Sonne brannte mit stechenden 
Strahlen durch meinen Strohhut. Der Esel wurde miide zu laufen, der Treiber 
wurde miide zu priigeln, und ich wurde miide, langer auf dem Tiere zu sitzen. 
Aber nirgends, wohin ich blickte, war auch nur so viel Schatten, dass ich 
meinen Koérper zur Rast hatte ausstrecken kénnen. Mit einem Male kommt 
mir ein gescheiter Einfall. “Halt!” rufe ich, und mein Ese] steht wie ange- 
wurzelt stille; denn was dieses “Halt” bedeute, das hatte or gut behalten. 

1. Was wollte der Vetter sehen, als er die Reise nach Tivoli machte? 
2. Worauf ist er dahin geritten? 

3. Warum ist er nicht mit dem Zuge gefahren? 

4, Wozu trug Antonio einen grossen Kniippel? 

5. Wie war das Wetter an jenem Tage? 

6. Wie war die Landschaft, wodurch der Weg fiihrte? 
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7. Was trug der Vetter, um sich gegen die Hitze der Sonne zu schiit- 
zen? 
8. Wann beschloss er, Halt zu machen? 
9. Welchen Befehl gab er, als ihm die gescheite Idee kam? 
(30) 10. Warum war das kein guter Platz, Rast zu halten? 


(b) Ich hatte einige Edelsteine verkauft und kam nun nach einer Wan- 
derschaft von vielen Tagen in einem Dorfe an. Schon beim Eintritt wurde 
mir wundersam zumute, ich erschrak und wusste nicht woriiber; aber bald 
erkannt’ ich mich aus, denn es war dasselbe Dorf, in welchem ich geboren 
war. Wie wurde ich tiberrascht! Wie liefen mir vor Freuden, wegen tau- 
send seltsamer Erinnerungen, die Tranen von den Wangen! Vieles war 
veraindert, es waren neue Hiiuser entstanden, andre, die man damals erst 
errichtet hatte, waren jetzt verfallen, ich traf auch Brandstellen; alles war 
weit kleiner, gedringter, als ich erwartet hatte. Unendlich freute ich mich 
darauf, meine Eltern nun nach so manchen Jahren wiederzusehen; ich fand 
das kleine Haus, die wohlbekannte Schwelle, der Griff der Tiir war noch ganz 
so wie damals, es war mir, als hatte ich sie nur gestern angelehnt; mein 
Herz klopfte ungestiim, ich éffnete sie hastig—aber ganz fremde Gesichter 
sassen in der Stube umher und stierten mich an. Ich fragte nach dem Schia- 
fer Martin, und man sagte mir, er sei schon seit drei Jahren mit seiner Frau 
gestorben.—Ich trat schnell zuriick und ging laut weinend aus dem Dorfe 
hinaus. 

Wie lange dauerte die Reise des Erziihlers? 
. Was hatte er bei sich? 
. Warum war er iiberrascht? 
. Wie sah das Dorf jetzt aus? 
. Wen dachte er wiederzusehen? 
. Wie sah seine friihere Wohnung aus? 
7. Wer sass in der Stube? 
8. Welche Nachricht bekam er? 
9. Warum weinte er, als er ins Dorf eintrat? 
(30) 10. Weshalb hat er am Ende wirklich geweint? 
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FIRST YEAR SPANISH, by Charles N. Staubach and John W. Walsh. Ginn 
and Company, 1954. xv, 484 pages. 


FIRST YEAR SPANISH is what it claims to be, a complete course for 
the first year high school student, prepared by a professor from the University 
of Michigan and a teacher (and assistant principal) of a Massachusetts high 
school and tried out in mimeographed form in two secondary schools before 
being printed. In addition to a basic vocabulary and grammar (command 
forms are continually used, but the subjunctive mood as such is not attempted) 
introduced from lesson to lesson with ample reviews, there are reading 
selections on daily activities. Also, a good deal of “cultural” material con- 
cerning Spain and Spanish America is presented by means of maps, illus- 
trations, games, songs (with music), proverbs, etc. The volume, attractively 
bound and printed, successfully attempts to develop four language skills: 
the aural, oral, reading and writing. First Year Spanish, as a high school 
text, is worthy of serious consideration. 
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JUGENDPOST 


A Periodical For Students of German 
— Sinee 1938 — 


Published monthly, except June, July, August and Septamber. Edited 
and written by E. P. Appelt and A. M. Hanhardt of the University of 
Rochester, and Adelaide Biesenbach, Madison High School, 
Rochester, New York. 


Postpaid Subscription Rates 
Single Subscription, $1.00 a year. - - Single Copies, 15 each. 


SPECIAL RATES 


(Valid only when all copies are sent in one parcel to one address) 


8 Issues, October to May 


5 to 9 subscriptions 80 cents per subscription 
10 to 24 subscriptions 70 cents per subscription 
25 to 49 subscriptions 60 cents per subscription 
50 or more subscriptions 50 cents per subscription 


Detailed List of Subscription Rates, Handy Order Blank, 
and Free Sample Copy Mailed on request. 


JUGENDPOST 237-39 Andrews St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 





A REVIEW FOR GRADE XII GERMAN CLASSES 


A. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
(40) 1. Little Fritz isan American. He has been in the city of Berlin for two 


months. 

2. If we only knew more we would be happier, shouldn’t we? 

3. That man claims to be our cousin. He is said to have come from 
France. 


4. My new acquaintance is a doctor. On the eleventh of June he came 
to Germany. 
5. What do you want to buy? —Three pounds of butter and a half 
pound of tea. 
6. In the afternoon | like to drink two cups of tea but my sister likes 
coffee better. 
Karl asked me if I wanted to take a Rhine trip with him. 
. | should have gone if I had had enough money. 
B. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
(40) 1. The stranger asked me what time it was. It was exactly half past 
four. 
2. It’s too bad the weather isn’t fine. We would have gone to the country 
if it hadn’t rained. 
3. He talked as if he knew everything, but have you heard him read 
German? 
4. Do you know that young student who claims to have studied at the 
university ? 
5. A week from today our work will be over. Then we shall have long 
holidays, shall we not? 
6. In May it gradually gets warme: and in July it is usually hottest. 
7. Many people who live on this street have not yet seen the queen. 
Have you seen her son? 
8. The old farmer met a gentleman who told him he had lost a lot of 
money. 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Grade IX FRENCH June, 1955 
(Parlons francais Lessons I — XXIV) 
1. Mettez les adjectifs & la forme qui convient: 
(7) 1. Charles écrit une lettre (amusant) A (son) grand’mére. 
2. (Quel) sont ces petits oiseaux? 
3. (Tout) les garcons et (tout) les filles sont ici. 
4. (Ce) (vieux) dame est fatiguée. 
Il. Conjuguez les verbes suivants au présent de l’indicatif: 
(9) 1. remplir 2. aller 3. savoir 
III. Ecrivez les formes voulues des verbes: 
(8) 1 Nous (commencer) la lecon. 
2. Louise (appeler) son chat. 
3. Chouquet (saisir) la balle. 
4. Les enfants (applaudir). 
5. Tout le monde (entrer) maintenant. 
6. Les parents de Claude (boire) du vin. 
Je ne (vouloir) pas jouer. 
8. (Faire)—vous des emplettes? 
IV. Mettez devant le nom la forme correcte de l’article partitif (de la, de 1’, 
du, des): 
(5) 1. Qui désire—salade? 
2. Nous causons avec—camarades. 
3. Tu as—travail a faire. 
4. Donne—pain aux oiseaux. 
5. Voila—encre. 
V. Traduisez en frangais: 
(25) 1. I am going to the butcher’s with my father and mother. 
2. Look at those little boys. They are jumping into Mr. Laroche’s boat. 
3. When we arrive at home at a quarter to six we are hungry. 
4. There are a lot of cows in that field. Suzanne doesn’t like cows. 
5. Why does Mr. Mercier punish his dog? He steals meat. 
VI. (6) Ecrivez de mémoire le premier verset (8 lines) de la “Marseillaise”. 
VII. Mettez au pluriel: 
(6) 1. Ce monsieur est trés gros. 
2. Je mange mon gateau. 
VIII. Employez 4 des expressions qui suivent dans des phrases. (Minimum— 
6 mots) 
(8) 1. Combien 2 soyons 3. grimper 4 ce sont 5. au milieu de 
IX. Mettez a la forme interrogative sans employer est-ce que: 
(2) 1. Marie va au magasin. 
2. Les grands bateaux ne passent pas pres de leur maison. 
X. Ecrivez en frangais: (a) 31, 50, 12, 28 
(10) (b) (1) half past three (2) ten minutes to eight (3) every day 
(4) are you afraid? (5) the red bag (6) The book belongs to John. 
XI. Répondez en francais a 4 des questions qui suivent: 
(8) 1. A quelle heure déjeunez-vous le matin? 
Que buvez—vous aux repas? 
Quelle ville habitez—vous? 
(a) Quel animal aime le poisson”? 
(b) Quel oiseau parle? 
5. Jetez-vous des papiers sur le plancher? 
6. Que fait votre mére dans la cuisine? 
XII. 1. Trouvez dans la liste qui suit: 
(6) (a) 2 mots qui contiennent le son [a] (dans) 
(b) 2 mots qui contienneni le son [@) (cing) 
jardinier, faim, femme, demande, timbre, bon, calme, certaine, 
campagne. 
2. Ecrivez en toutes lettres: uvre la bwat dag sardin. 
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Grade X FRENCH June, 1955 
(Cours primaire—Lessons I - XI) 
1. Ecrivez de mémoire deux strophes (stanzas) consécutives du poéme 
(4) L’Amitié. 


II. Mettez les verbes suivants au temps indiqué: 
1. futur — ils (étre) 
(10) 2. passé indéfini — je (réussir) 
. présent — on (connaitre) 
. Imparfait — nous (prendre) 
. conditionnel — tu (venir) 
. présent — vous ( dire) 
. plus — que — parfait — elle (décider) 
. conditionnel antérieur — ils (lire) 
. Pimpératif, premiére personne du pluriel — faire, boire. 
III. Ecrivez les quatre temps primitifs: 
(8) vouloir, écrire, appeler, nager 
IV. Traduisez: 
(5) (a) 1. he will lose. 
do you know how? 
. she would receive. 
. they had got up. 
. hurry! 
(2) (b) 1. Vous étes-vous réveillé tard? 
Je n’ai pas bien dormi. 
V. cae les mots soulignés par des pronoms et faites tous les change- 
ments nécessaires: 
(8) 1. Son jardin est rempli de légumes. 
2. Nous sommes allés voir nos cousins a Ottawa. 
3. Passez le lait aux garcons. 
4. Je n’ai pas choisi les fleurs. 
VI. Traduisez: 7, 88, midnight, five-thirty p.m. 
(5 
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VII. Ecrivez la forme correcte de l’adjectif entre parenthéses: 
(5) 1. une (vieux) femme. 
2. les villes (silencieux). 
3. une pagaie (léger) 
4. (ce) (beau) arbres. 
VIII. Complétez les phrases suivantes en traduisant (by translating) les 
mots anglais: 


(5) 1. Onvoyage - - - encanot. (faster) 
2. Il n’est pas --- grand --- moi. (as—as) 
. En été il --- trés chaud. (is) 
4. - - - bicyclette est nouvelle. (his) 
5. Elle --- des abeilles.. (is afraid) 


IX. Répondez en francais par des phrases completes: 
(10) 1. A quelle heure vous levez-vous le dimanche? 
2. Dans quel fleuve se trouve l’ile d’Orléans? 
3. Qu’est-ce que vous aimez manger quand vous faites un pique- 
nique? (deux choses) 
4. Comment peut-on s’amuser 4 un camp? (une chose) 
5. Qu’est-ce que vous allez faire pendant les vacances d’été? 
X. Choisissez trois des expressions suivantes et employez chacune dans une 
phrase d’ au moins (of at least) huit mots: 
(6) aimer mieux, de bonne heure, la semaine prochaine, par terre, 
chez elle. 
XI. Traduisez: 
(5) 1. If we had some fresh bread we would be able to make the egg 
sandwiches. 
(6) 2. We — every day in the fields and helped my grandmother in the 
itchen. 
(4) 3. They sent me a big cake for my birthday. I am sixteen. 
(7) 4. We shall need knives, forks and spoons. Let’s put the thermos of 
coffee in the basket too. 
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(4) 5. Margot was ill this morning. She has a fever and a sore throat. 

(4) 6. The train leaves at a quarter to ten. I shall wait for you at the 
station. 

XII. Indiquez les liaisons dans la phrase suivante: 

(2) Ils ont commencé a parler l’un a I’autre. 
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Grade XI FRENCH June, 1955 
Cours moyen I—Lesson I - XIII 


1. Ecrivez de mémoire une strophe (stanza) de Carcassonne. 


(4) 


II. A. Mettez les verbes au temps indiqué: 

16) 2.8 «= = « (semer - prés. de |’indic.) 
2. mous - - - (servir - passé défini) 
3. elle - - - (connaitre - prés. de |’indic.) 
4,.tu - - - (prendre - plus-que-parfait.) 
5. ils - - - (manger - imparfait) 
6. elles - - - (recevoir - prés. du subj.) 
7. vous - - - (tenir - futur) 
8. ils - - - (courir - conditionnel) 


B. Traduisez en frangais: 
(4) 1. Will you have written? 

2. Let us run. 

3. Where have you been? 

4. Does he understand? 


III. Remplacez les mots soulignés par la forme convenable du pronom. Faites 
les changements nécessaires. 
(6) 1. Mon pére a visité la ville de Toronto. 
2. Nous n’allon plus a la maison. 
3. Vous parlerez de l’accident quand nous arriverons chez vos amis. 
4. Je ne vois que Jean dans la rue. 


IV. Mettez dans les phases suivantes la forme négative indiquée en faisant 
les changements nécessaires: 
(4) 1. Je vois quelque chose dans la salle (rien). 
2. Quelqu’un est arrivé en retard (personne). 
3. Il a réussi & faire le travail (pas). 
4. Je fais des fautes dans |’exercice (jamais). 


V. Remplacez les tirets par une forme convenable du pronom relatif: 
(4) 1. L’>homme—est entré était faussaire. 

2. La banque—je suis allé est dans la rue Lafayette. 

3. Il ne comprend pas—je désire. 

4. La table sur—se trouve la lettre est dans la salle 4 manger. 


VI. Expliquez en francais ou donnez un synonyme; il n’est pas nécessaire de 
donner une phrase complete: 
(3) 1. la veille de 
2. actuellement 
3. la direction 
VII. A. Ecrivez la forme féminine des adjectifs suivants: 
(2) 1. léger 
2. actif 
(B) Ecrivez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: 
(2) 1. énorme 


2. doux 

VIII. Remplacez les tirets par des mots convenables: 

(3) 1. Marie est l’enfant - - intelligente - toute la famille. 
2. Un chien est - grand qu’un cheval. 
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IX. Traduisez en frangais: 

(7) 1. The magpie that we saw yesterday in the vestry is usually in that 
beautiful tree. 

(6) 2. The customers who were wearing black suits had arrived at their 
favourite store. 

(7) 3. I wonder why there were no women at the customs when we entered 
it with our luggage. 

(7) 4. That man says that the French gave him the best meals of the whole 


trip. 
X. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes par des phrases complétes 
(20) (questions based on your reader). 


XI. Lisez le paragraphe et répondez en anglais aux questions qui suivent: 
Un jour Mahomed Ali pense qu’il va bient6t mourir car il est trés 
vieux. I] appelle auprés de lui toute sa famille, ses trois fils et sa fille 
unique, et il leur dit: “Mes enfants, je pense que je vais mourir bientot. 
En mourant, je laisse tous mes biens 4 ma famille. A toi, Fatima, ma 
fille unique, je légue ma grande tente et tout ce qui est la-dedans. A toi, 
mon fils le plus 4gé, mon cher Cassim, je légue la moitié de mes cha- 
meaux; & toi, Ali, j’en légue le quart; a toi Zadig, j’en légue la sixiéme 
partie. Ne faites pas de mal & mes chameaux, mes fils, mais partagez- 
les comme je vous le dis. Adieu, mes chers enfants.” 
Aprés la mort de son vieux pére, Fatima prend la grande tente. 
Disant adieu a ses fréres, elle voyage vers le sud. 
le chameau — un animal du désert 
la moitié — le demi 
(13) (1) Comment s’appelle le pére dans cette histoire? 
(2 Pourquoi appelle- t-il ses enfants auprés de lui? 
(3) Qu’est-ce qu’il donne & sa fille unique? 
(4) Qui recoit le plus grand nombre des chameaux. 
(5) Ou, la fille, va-t-elle aprés la mort de son pére? 
(6) Trouvez dans le dernier paragraphe: 
(1) un exemple du son [z] ex. onze (2) un exemple du son [3] 
x. Jean. 
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Grade XII FRENCH June, 1955 
(Cours moyen I — Lesson XV - XXV & Recueil de lectures) 


I. Mettez la forme voulue des verbes: 
(8) (1) nous (aller, prés. subj.) 
(2) ils (faire, imparf. subj.) 
(3) il (venir, p.déf .) 
(4) elle (s’asseoir, p. indéf.)’ 
(5) je (vouloir, cond.) 
(6) vous (ouvrir, cond. ant.) 
(7) tu (envoyer, fut.) 
(8) il (conduire, imparf. indic.) 
II. Traduisez: 
(7) . it woud be better (valoir). 
. it will not be necessary (falloir). 
. we were laughing. 
. let us eat. 
. in order that she may. know you. 
. although he was (imparf.subj.) 
. she has died. 
ettez la forme voulue des verbes: 
. Je crois que la vieille femme (aller) mieux. 
. Il faut que je (savoir) parler frangais. 
. Nous ne sortirons pas 4 moins qu’il ne (faire) beau. 
. Je regrette que vous (avoir) perdu votre portemonnaie. 
. Il est certain qu’elle (venir) bientdt. 


Ill. 
(5) 


ee ne 
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IV. Remplacez les mots soulignés par le pronom possessif ou démonstratif 
qui convient: 
(5) 1. Le climat de la Louisiane est plus doux que notre climat. 
Je ne trouve pas ma famille. 
Voici mes livres; les livres de mon frére sont 4 la maison. 
Montre-nous la bicyclette que tu as achetée hier. 
Elle espére aller en Europe avec ses amies. 
mplétez les phrases suivantes, en ajoutant la préposition voulue: 
Elle était contente --- nous revoir. 
Il a fini --- sortir de la classe. 
Nous nous mettons --- faire nos devoirs. 
Aidez-nous - - - porter ces bagages! 
Elle est trop fatiguée --- sortir ce soir. 
--- lisant on apprend beaucoup de choses. 
Tachez --- me comprendre. 
--- s’étre baignée, elle s’est habillée. 
VI. Mettez la forme indiquée du pronom interrogatif: 
(5) 1. (Whom) avez-vous vu au parc? 
2. De (what) aura-t-on besoin pour compléter ce travail? 
3. (Who) vous a dit cela? 
4. A (whom) parlait-elle? 
5. (What) vous étonne? 
VII. Complétez les phrases suivantes. 
(5) 1. Il y a toujours -- beaux raisins sur les vignes d’Ontario. 
2. Monsieur St-Laurent est -- premier ministre. 
3. La jeune dame portait une revue sous -- bras. 
4. Avez-vous jamais voyagé -- Europe. 
5. Mon frére ainé demeure -- Etats-Unis. 
VIII. Mettez savoir, pouvoir, ou connaitre, selon le cas, en employant le 
présent de l’indicatif: 
(5) 1. Ma soeur -- jouer du violon. 
Z - vous ce monsieur? 


gre go po 


7. 
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3. Non, mais je -- qu’il est Canadien. 
4. Vous -- garder ce journal. 
5. Les enfants ne -- pas voir les animaux. 


IX. Traduisez en francais: 
(6) 1. At what time did you go to bed last night? At a quarter to eleven. 
I got up at half-past seven. 
(6) 2. Are you hungry? No, but I am thirsty. The weather is very 
warm. I am afraid it will rain 
(6) 3. Do books interest her? She prefers movies. She would like to 
see a good comedy. 
(6) 4. If you wish to leave the room, raise your hand. Hurry in order 
that you may not miss the third exercise. 
(7) 5. If you had studied more diligently, you would have passed your 
examination. Those who work hard. finally succeed. 
(7) 6. The door was open; it was opening; it was opened by the teacher; 
he was told to close the window. 
(10) 7. When the poacher carved the hare. some gold coins came out of it. 
His nephew had killed the animal with the marquis’ rifle. 
X. N.B. En répondant aux questions, employez toujours des phrases 
complétes. 
La Grammaire 
(8) 1. Quelle opinion les électeurs ont-ils ge M. Caboussat? 
2. Pourquoi le pére Madou préfére-t-il Chatfinet & Caboussat? 
3. Qu’a fait Poitrinas pendant sa visite chez Caboussat? 
4. Qu’espérait-il trouver dans le jardin de celui-ci? 
XI. La Derniére Classe 
(6) 1. Quand se passe l’action de ce récit? 
2. Pourquoi le petit garcon craignait-il d’étre grondé en arrivant a 
Vécole? (deux raisons) 
3. Pourquoi était-ce la derniére classe de francais? 
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XII. La Conversion du soldat Brommit. 
(6) ‘1. Quelle partie du Church Parade Brommit détestait-il surtout? 
2. Comment avait-il appris que l’inspection n’était pas une simple 
formalité? 
3. Quelle raison a-t-il donnée au colonel de vouloir changer de religion? 
XIII. La Parure 
(2) 1. Comment sait-on que Mme Loisel a eu un grand succés au bal? 
2. “Mais soudain elle poussa un cri. Elle n’avait plus sa riviére 
autour du cou.’ 


(1) (a) Ou avait-elle obtenu cette parure? 

(2) (b) Comment M. Loisel a-t-il procuré l’argent pour remplacer 
ce bijou? (une source) 

(4) (c) Qu’a fait (i) Mme Loisel (ii) son mari pour pouvoir 
restituer ]’argent emprunté? 

(2) 3. Traduisez en anglais: —Tu aurais di me la rendre plus tot, car 


je pouvais en avoir besoin. 
XIV. Ecrivez de mémoire 8 vers consécutifs d’une fable de Lafontaine. 
(4) 
XV. Nous arrivames a [aris le soir. Partout ailleurs il aurait été 
tard. Il pleuvait; il faisait froid. Je n’apercus d’abord que des rues 
boueuses, des pavés mouillés, luisants sous le feu des boutiques, le 
rapide et continuel éclair de voitures qui se croisaient en s’éclabous- 
sant, une multitude de lumiéres étincelant comme des illuminations 
sans symétrie dans de longues avenues de maisons noires dont la 
hauteur me parut prodigieuse. Je fus frappé, je m’en souviens, des 
odeurs de gaz qui annongaient une ville ou |’on vivait la nuit autant 
que le jour, et de la paleur des visages qui m’aurait fait croire qu’on 
s’y portait mal. 
ailleurs—else: éclair—flash: s’éclabousser—to splash. 


(2) 1. Quel aspect présentent les rues par ce temps froid et pluvieux? 
(2) 2. Décrivez les maisons de Paris comme on les voit la nuit. 
(4) 38. Expliquer en frangais (a) le feu des boutiques (b) l’éclair de 
voitures. 
(2) 4. Pourquoi sent-on dans cette ville tant d’odeurs de gaz? 
(2) 5. Pourquoi pourrait-on croire que les Parisiens ne sont pas en bonne 
santé? 
(2) 6. Mettez au passé indéfini: (a) je m’en souviens (b) nous arrivames 
(5) 7. Trouvez dans ce récit un exemple de chacun des sons suivants: 
[a] sans; [é@] faim; [o] hotel; [ce] secur; [j] bien. 
150 
GERMAN 
Grade XII June, 1955 


1. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch mit einem Satz! 
1. Wie ist das Wetter heute? 
2. Wie geht es Ihnen? 
3. Den wievielten haben wir heute? 
4. In welchen Monaten haben wir Ferien? 
5. Wie alt sind Sie? 
2. Schreiben Sie das Gegenteil von! 
1. schwer 3. fern 5. laut 7. lang 9. ja 
2. friih 4. viel 6. schwach 8. hart 10. dieser 
3. Schreiben Sie alle méglichen Wérter im Plural! 
1. Der alte Bauer wohnt in dem grossen Hause. 
2. Ein eiserner Stuhl ist hart. 
4. Gebrauchen Sie jeden der folgenden Ausdriicke je einmal in einem kurzen 
Satz! 1. gern 2. recht haben 3. helfen 4. warten auf 5. bitten um 
5. Schreiben Sie im Prasens, Imperfekt und Perfekt! 
. Karl (laufen) schnell, denn es (werden) dunkel. 
. Er (héren) nicht, was sie (sagen). 
. Ich (sollen) das machen aber ich (wollen) es nicht. 
. Er (fortgehen) dann und (verschwinden). 
. Der Onkel (lesen) die Zeitung, wahrend er im Zimmer (sitzen). 
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Bilden Sie je en Hauptwort aus den folgenden Wértern! 

















1. erzahlen 2. sprechen 3. malen 4. fremd 5. wahr. 

Setzen Sie Pronomen fiir die unterzeichneten Hauptwérter und fiir die 
Striche! 

1. Er war iiber das schlechte Wetter enttauscht. 

2. Er nahm seinen Regenschirm. 

3. “Es tut leid,” sagte er, “ich kann nicht mit”, 

4, Ich habe erkaltet. 

5. Wir arbeiten fiir die Mutter. 

6. Ist das die Frau, Tochter hier war? 

7. Wo ist der Garten, in sie liefen? 

8. Es sind die Herren, von ich sprach. 

9. “Es gibt Abteile fiir Raucher und tiir Nichtraucher,” erklarte man 


ihm, “in 
aber nicht, [2 
(a) Verbinden Sie die folgenden Sitze mit dem Wort in Klammern! 


1. Er hatte das Holz vom Wagen genommen. Er ging in das Haus. 
(nachdem). 
2. Sie unterhielten ihn. Sie sassen beim Friihstiick (wihrend) 
3. Wir gingen nicht in die Kirche. Wir fuhren auf das Land. (sondern). 
(b) Beginnen Sie folgende Satze mit den Ausdriicken in Klammern! 
1. Sie setzen sich an den Tisch. (am Mittag) 
2. Du musst dir ein Buch kaufen. (zuerst) 
Setzen Sie in die indirekte Rede mit: 
(a) Er sagte, dass ............. 1. Es fangt an zu regnen. 
2. Schreiben Sie schnell! 
3. Ich will es morgen tun. 
Clo) Tae ROR. siciscsncssscnsssces 1. Er hat alles verstanden. 
2. Warum kommt sie in die Schule? 








(the former) darf man rauchen, in (the latter) 


Setzen Sie ins Passiv! 

1. Er nimmt das Schuhpaket. 

2. Wir werden die Biicher aufmachen. 
3. Ich habe die Arbeit getan. 

4. Der Verwandte lud ihn ein. 

5. Sie hatte den Arzt gerufen. 

Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsch! 

. On the twelfth of June he tried to buy three pounds of butter. 
. That relative who lives in the city of Dresden is a doctor. 

. We have been studying German for two years. 

. If we only knew more, we should be happier. 

. Little Hans is thinking of his friend, Miss Schmidt. 

. He met her in the hotel last week. 

That may be; he claims to be our cousin. 

Beantworten Sie auf deutsch die Fragen am Ende jedes Auszugs! 

Herr B hatte einen hiibschen, kleinen Hund, der eines Tages das 
Bein brach. Sein Herr brachte ihn zu einem seiner F reunde, einem Arzte, 
und dieser pflegte das Hiindchen so gut, dass es in kurzer Zeit geheilt 
war. Ejinige Wochen darauf hérte der Doktor eines Morgens ein Kratzen 
an seiner Tiir. Er war verwundert, dass ein Kranker sich so bei ihm 
anmeldete; als er aber die Tiir 6ffnete, wen erblickte er? Den 
kleinen Hund, der ihm sogleich schmeichelnd die Hand leckte, und neben 
ihm einen anderen Hund mit gebrochenem Beine, den er dem guten Doktor 
zufiihrte. 

Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! 4 

Wie hat der Hund sich weh getan? 

Wer pflegte den Hund? 

Wann ging es ihm viel besser? 

Wie hat der Hund sich einige Wochen spiiter beim Doktor angemeldet? 
Was tat der Hund um zu zeigen, dass er den Arzt lieb hatte? 

Warum war er dahin gekommen? 

Es war in einem Provinzialstadtchen, sagte der Mond, freilich war es im 
vergangenen Jahre, aber das tut nichts zur Sache, ich sah es sehr deut- 
lich; heute abend las ich in den Zeitungen davon, aber da war es 


NO ONE 
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LOOKING FOR SOMETHING 


NEW IN FRENCH? 
TRY THESE... 


GRADES 11 and 12 


FLUENT FRENCH by Francois Denoeu 

A second-year course in the living, informal language of France, 
based on the natural method of teachng a language, and aimed at a 
fluent knowledge of French as a whole. - - - - $4.40 


GRADES 12 and 13 
LETTRES DE PARIS: Current French Grammar in Review 
by Arthur Gibbon Bovée and David Hobart Carnahan 


A new review grammar with fresh examples and exercises, stimu- 
lating material on France today, and a more functional presentation 
of the grammar in current use. - - - - - $3.0 


GRADE 13 
LES CHEMINS DE LA MER by Francois Mauriac 
An abridged editon of the 1952 Nobel Prize-winning novel. Its 
absorbing plot and helpful notes will make it popular supplementary 
reading. : : - - $1.85 


The COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


495-517 Wellington Street West, 
TORONTO CANADA 


ALLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
lange nicht so deutlich. In der Gaststube sass der Barenfiihrer und ass 


(c) 


sein Abendbrot: der Bar stand draussen hinter dem Holzstosse angebun- 
den, der arme Petz, der niemand etwas zuleide tat, obwohl er grimmig 
genug aussah. 

Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! 

1. Wer erzihlt diese Geschichte? 

2. Wann geschah dies? 

38. Wann war die Geschichte in den Zeitungen? 

4 Was tat der Barenfiihrer in der Gaststube? 

5. Wie sah der Bar aus? 

Die Winternacht war hell und kalt; sie war so kalt, dass der Vollmond 
ganz blass aussah und die Sterne vor Frost zitterten. Drei Manner 
gingen tiber die verschneite Heide. Sie hatten die Kragen ihrer Récke 
hochgeklappt und die Fiauste tief in den Taschen vergraben. Ihre 
weissen Barte funkelten im Mondlicht, und ihr Atem blieb weiss und dick 
in der Luft vor ihnen stehen. Hungrig, durstig, verfroren und miide 
stampften sie iiber die weite, weisse Heide, in der weder Haus noch Hof 
war. Endlich sahen sie vor sich ein Licht; darauf gingen sie zu. 
Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! 

. Zu welcher Jahreszeit findet diese Geschichte statt? 

. Was lag auf der Erde? 

. Was hatten die Manner getan, um warmer zu sein? 

. Wie konnte man sie deutlich sehen? (Es war wihrend der Nacht, 
nicht wahr?) 

. Was kann man sehen, wenn es kalt ist,,‘das man bei warmem Wetter 
nicht sieht? 

. Warum gingen sie nicht in ein Haus? 

. Was wollten sie haben? 

. Steigern Sie (compare) der kalte Tag. 

. Auf deutsch schreiben! The moon looked quite pale. 

10. Geben Sie das Gegenteil von! weiss, dick. 

11. Schreiben Sie auf eine andere Weise! “Sie waren hungrig”. 





CoOnNa ot PONE 
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EXPLORATEURS 


Cavalier de la Salle 
Caillié, seul 4 Tombouctou 
Charcot, le ‘Polar Gentleman’ 





Edited by T. L. W. HUBBARD. Illustrated by JOURCIN. 
128 pp., with exercises and vocabulary 65¢ 

Another reader in the New Oxford French Series, Trois Ex- 
plorateurs, is based on the texts of three biographies of La Salle 
(North America), Caillié (Africa), and Charcot (Antarctica), and | 
relates adventures that are both historically accurate and entertain- 
ing to read. Grades XII and XIII. 

Other readers in this series: LES TROIS AVEUGLES ET 
AUTRES CONTES, LE TRESOR DE MONSIEUR TOUPIE (Grade 
XII), and TROIS HEROS (Grade XIII). They are all 65¢. 


Examination copies sent on request. 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 2 


TROIS 








Improve Your French Alt.... 
L'UNIVERSITE LAVAL de QUEBEC 


SUMMER SESSION from June 27th to August 6th, 1955 


FRENCH COURSES: Special Sections for English speaking students, 
beginners and undergraduates. Graduate courses for M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees in French. Classes, Family Life and Social acti- 
vities and all conducted in French. 


SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY: Scholastic philosophy, philosophy of 
sciences and social philosophy leading to the degree of Ph.L. 
and Ph.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH: Methods, Literature, Phonetics, M.A. 
in English. 


OTHER COURSES: Education and Guidance, Gregorian Chant, 
Piano, Radio Institute, Sciences, Theology, Latin, Geography. 


Visiting professors from France, Canada and the United States. 


Write for catalogue and application form to: 
Secrétariat des cours d’été, Université Laval. Québec, Canada 








BOOK REVIEWS 
Directed by M. Sniderman 


Le Francais Elémentaire. Publication du Centre National de Documentation 
pédagogique, 29, rue d’Ulm, Paris, 1954; 68 p. 150 francs. 


Among the measures recommended by U.N.E.S.C.O. to raise the material 
and cultural level of under-developed nations, was the encouragement of the 
rapid spread of the major languages of the world. This recommendation 
coincided with the natural desire of France to provide a basic minimum 
program for the teaching of French in its overseas possessions and through- 
out the world. The Minister of National Education appointed a Commission 
which assigned the preliminary work on the project to the “Centre d’étude 
du francais élémentaire” which was set up under the direction of Professor 
G. Gougenheim at the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Saint-Claude. 


The results of the project, a pamphlet containing around 1400 words 
and the grammar essentials of “francais élémentaire”, is addressed to teachers 
and text book writers, not to students, for it is the raw materials of a 
course, not a text book or a manual. 

The promoters of Basic English were interested primarily in the creation 
of a universal language rather than in the spread of English. The 850 
words were chosen to permit the expression of all kinds of ideas by means 
of paraphrase or substitution. Whether the result was English or even com- 
prehensible has been a moot point. 


“Le francais élémentaire” is not, in the words of André Marie, the 
Minister of National Education, “un francais artificiellement simplifié et 
dénaturé et qui pourrait apparaitre comme un moyen d’assimilation politique 
bon pour le seul usage des Francais de ]’outre-mer, et que nous ayons conspiré 
ou consenti, a trahir, au lieu de la servir, ‘notre Patrie, la Langue Francaise’. 
Le francais élémentaire est le francais le plus authentique. Limité au 
départ, il est dés l’abord correct, vivant, conforme au génie de notre langue. 
Premiére étape dans l’étude du francais et déja véhicule d’une culture, s’il 
peut se suffire 4 lui-méme, il peut également, il doit sans doute constituer 
une loyale et honnéte base de départ pour des développements ultérieurs.” 

Where previous frequency counts were based on written or literary French 
(see Canadian Modern Language Review, Vol. XI, 1, pp.) the present re- 
search was based on spoken French. 163 conversations (we are not told 
how they were selected) comprising a total of 312,000 words were recorded 
and analysed and yielded 8000 different words of which 800 of the highest 
frequency were selected. To quote M. Gougenheim “On a ainsi obtenu les 
cadres du discours (mots grammaticaux et verbes), plus des adjectifs et des 
noms plus ou moins abstraits, et seulement un petit nombre de noms concrets”. 

Because ‘“‘mots concrets” are not the most frequent words in written or 
spoken French, it has been necessary in the past empirically and arbitrarily 
to add such words. To the principle of frequency, this study added that of 
“Ja disponibilité”. Words like “autobus” and “épicier”’, though infrequently 
met in spoken and written French, are useful and “a notre disposition” when 
we need them. In the words of M. Gougenheim “Tandis que la fréquence 
fournit les cadres du discours, la disponibilité apporte la matiére qui remplit 
ces cadres. Tandis que la fréquence est liée aux automatismes du langage, 
la disponibilité correspond 4 ]’intérét du sujet parlant”. 

To determine the “degré de disponibilité of words, the commission studied 
vocabulary in clusters of interests. Students in the school-of four depart- 
ments in different parts of France were asked to write lists of words which 
seemed most useful to them, e.g., animals, parts of the body, ete. The 
words with the highest index of “disponibilité” were included in this second 
list. The two lists were edited and merged and resulted in 1126 “mots 
lexicaux” and 248 “mots grammaticaux”. 

An analysis of the 162 recorded conversations yielded not only vocabulary 
selected on the bases of frequency and “disponibilité”, but the most fre- 
quently met grammar forms and constructions of spoken French. The 
scholars of the commission drew the lines as they did in the case of vocabulary 
in keeping with the aims and principles of the project and eliminated in- 
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frequently used forms and constructions of spoken French such as “le passé 
simple, l’imparfait du subjonctif”. All texts and courses of study are based 
on the selection and elimination of items of grammar as well as of vocabulary. 
Here, for the first time, is a grammar course based, not on what individual 
professors or text book writers think students should know, but on what is 
most useful and practical as determined by a scientifically conducted survey 
of spoken French. 

Since the vocabulary listed is intended for a world-wide audience it 
includes only words that will be useful to all. Because, for example, “les 
rapports de parenté sont en effet trés variables selon les régions du globe” 
words like “oncle, tante, neveu” and “niéce” are omitted. (The omission of 
classroom vocabulary seems a little harder to justify). Teachers are, there- 
fore, urged to add to the vocabulary according to regional needs. 

In addition to the general alphabetical list which covers the total vocabu- 
lary of around 1400 words, the pamphlet includes the following special lists: 
(1) “mots grammaticaux”; (2) numbers; (3) expressions of quantity; and 
(4) of time; (5) points of the compass, and (6) “termes de parenté”. The 
pamphlet does not group the “mots concrets” according to topics, apart from 
the special lists just mentioned. Neither does it give the index of frequency 
or of “disponibilité” of any of the words. (It should have been interesting 
to compare the Vander Beke list and the present one.) The commission did 
not wish to suggest in any way that “l’ordre des fréquences correspond 4 un 
ordre pédogogique”. However, it plans to present some of this information 
in a separate publication. 

The reviewer would like to conclude with two statements—both by M. 
Gougenheim: “Le Centre d’étude du francais élémentaire serait reconnaissant 
de toutes les observations que les lecteurs de cet opuscule pourraient lui 
communiquer soit au sujet de sa conception et de con contenu soit au sujet 
de son utilisation pédagogique.” ‘“Viser trop haut risque de conduire & la 
stagnation et a l’inefficacité.” This second statement should be memorized 
by every teacher of modern languages. — 


A French Word Book, by A. Lee and J. A. Corbett. 124 pages. Clark, 

Irwin, 1936. 

This is a word book for English schools and sets out to cover the ground 
of the First School Certificate Course. 

Because the Vander Beke list was based on written French which did 
not include much vocabulary useful and interesting to the student, the 
authors made up a list of around 3600 words arranged under about 20 tonics 
(e.g. “l’école, la famille, les matériaux’”’). Each group is divided into three 
columns, the first representing the work of the first two years; the second, 
that of the third year; and the third, that of the fourth year. 

We are not told what criteria were used for selecting the words, and are 
left to assume that the choice was arbitrary and empirical. However, the 
authors realized the limitations of their efforts: “We know that the results 
of our effort do not provide a final solution to the problem of vocabulary in 
French teaching. We feel that, sooner or later, a committee of French 
teachers should be set up, corresponding to that formed for the selection of 
vocabulary for teaching of English as a foreign language, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.” 

This would make a very valuable check list for such a committee. 


M. S. 
Le Silence de la Mer by Vercors; edited by Henri Payre and Marguerite Peyre; 
96 pages, including a vocabulary and introduction. McLelland and 


Stewart, Toronto, 1951, 50c. 

This famous “‘récit”, about 36 pages in length, is now available in text- 
book form. The author, Jean Bruller, got his pen-name from the Vercors 
region he served in with his regiment in 1940. 

Students of Grade XII and XIII will be able to enjoy more fully all the 
implications of this subtle of the French Resistance because of the very fine 
literary and biographical introduction and footnotes. The story would make 
an excellent addition to an anthology for Grade XIII intensive reading. 
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A Short German Review Grammar, by Adolph C. Gorr. 
Published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. 


The best feature of this new Grammar may be the excellent section at the 
back which contains thirty short reading selections each of which is provided 
with a few good questions. Twenty of these are fables or anecdotes which 
illustrate popular sayings and the others are well-written commentaries on 
topics of everyday living and three short essays on Germany and its people. 
Any of these could be used effectively as a comprehension test. 

The Grammar is divided into twenty-four lessons arranged in the con- 
ventional order. The explanations, barely adequate for Grade XIII, are ex- 
pressed in simple, non-technical terms. Although there are no illustrative 
passages and no word lists in the lessons, there is a generous supply of ex- 
amples printed in English and German. The author has been careful to 
keep the vocabulary of his examples simple so that the student’s whole 
attention can be directed to the grammatical point in question. The ex- 
planations would be much clearer if a system of numbers and headings had 
been used and if certain words had been set in heavy type. Each one reads 
like a well-planned essay—a doubtful quality when it is a question of finding 
information quickly. 

The exercises can be considered adequate only if this book is to be used 
as the basis of a quick review in one year of a course in which the points 
have been covered previously. Each lesson contains a drill exercise and 
twenty-four short sentences for translation into German. All necessary 
words can be found in the English-German vocabulary which, however, falls 
far short of the requirements for the Grade XIII examination. 


H. C, Steels. 


Le Vocabulaire Francais des Ecoliers Franco-Ontariens par Laurier Carriére. 


Bulletin No. 11 de l'Institut Pédagogique Saint-Georges Université de 
Montréal, 1952, Toronto, Nelson, $1.25, 


This three year study (1945-48), sponsored by the Ontario Department 
of Education, set out to determine the French vocabulary known to students 
attending the bilingual schools of Ontario. While recognizing the value of 
the researches of Vander Beke et al, Dr. Carriére felt that they needed to 
arrive at a basic word list which was adequate to the linguistic needs of 
the Franco-Ontarian student. The experiment used a scientifically chosen 
group of 18,124 students of the 33,597 students in grades 3 to 8. 

Starting with 10,000 words (chosen from Le Petit Larousse illustré) 
“des plus usuels dont la plupart nous paraissaient susceptibles d’étre connus 
des éléves du cours primaire”, the experiment ended with a basic list of 
6,104 words. A word was admitted to the list when it was known (i.e. used 
correctly in a sentence) by 50% of the students in certain grades. 

4014(66.16%) of the words from Vander Beke are found in this list. “C’est 
dire que 33.84 pour cent (2053) des mots employés dans le vocabulaire des 
adultes sont inconnus de nos éléve .. nos éléves finissant de la huitiéme 
année peuvent-ils lire avec intérét et profit les livres écrits pour les adultes?” 
On the other hand, all but 776 words, or 37.9% of these 2053 words from 
Vander Beke, are of low frequency. Many of the “mots concrets” from 
Vander Beke, missing from the Ontario list, are rarely used in Canada. 
The Carriére list contains 2203 words or 36.09%, which are absent from 
Vander Beke — words which “font partie du vocabulaire le plus usuel de 
nos écoliers”. 

In addition to the alphabetical lists of 6104 words and the 2053 words 
not appearing in Vander Beke, the booklet contains a discussion of the peda- 
gogic implications of the study. 

The list of 2053 words will be of special interest to the High School 
teachers in English-speaking schools, for in it are many words of com- 
mon daily occurrence — the environmental vocabulary that never reaches 
frequency word lists. 6 
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FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 
AND REVIEW 


English 
NEW VITALIZED ENGLISH 
A handbook for High Schools 


Contains a thorough course in the fundamentals of 
English usage in relation to composition, reading and 
literature appreciation. ; i : ; $1.20 


Latin 
COMPANION TO CAESAR $1.00. 
COMPANION TO CICERO $1.10 


COMPANION TO VERGIL $1.45 
Presenting a sound course in Latin in teachable form. 


Spanish 
HIGH POINTS IN SPANISH, Two Years 


The book to simplify Spanish for the teacher and the 
student. ; ; ; : j ‘ ; $1.20 


~y 


French. 


HIGH POINTS IN FRENCH, Two Years, $0.95 
HIGH POINTS IN FRENCH, Three Years, $0.95 


A complete, quick review containing the standard 
two and three year word lists with improved English 
definitions. 


THE JOHN C.';WINSTON CO., LIMITED 


Educational Publishers in Canada 
292 PARLIAMENT ST. TORONTO 2 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27th — August 11th, 1955 
In the picturesque setting of the Canadian Metropolis, the 
French University of Montreal offers unequalled opportunities 
to Americans wishing to improve their knowledge of French ana 
work for University credits during the summer months. 
COURSES OFFERED IN THREE SECTIONS 
ELEMENTARY - INTERMEDIATE - POSTGRADUATE 
All the courses are given by prominent French-speaking 


professors and specialists in the field of French language and 
Culture. 


EXCURSIONS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The official Calendar and other information may be obtained from: 
J. A. HOUPERT, Director, French Summer School 
| University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada 














Perfect Your FRENCH 


. . . in this natural French setting 
at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
ews FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
ES 

Montreal — June 28 to August 10, 1955 
This long-established popular school provides an ideal oppor- 
tunity for study of the French language in an attractive 
vacation atmosphere: a conversational, residential course for 
teachers, students and business people, and for advanced 
students aiming at graduate work at McGill. French alone 
spoken at all times in residence. Tuition of unusually high 
standards by experienced French university teachers. 
Co-educational. Luxurious accommodation in beautiful 
Douglas Hall, interesting social activities; music and 
dramatics. 
Write today for Fee (board, residence and tuition) $295. 
prospectus to: Tuition only, $135. 


Professor André Rigault, Me Gl LL 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGill University, Montreal, P.Q. UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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